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THE POETRY OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Many portions of the Old Testament are now universally ac- 
knowledged to be poetry. Their poetical character was always too 
obvious to escape the notice of those by whom they were atten- 
tively studied. They are evidently highly figurative and impassioned ; 
and they abound in all those forms of expression and modes of 
thought which especially prevail in this kind of composition. But 
owing to various causes, their true nature, as in all respects proper 
poetry, was not so easily apprehended. The absence of those 
marks by which modern poetry is distinguished, as well as of those 
which belong to the poetry of ancient Greece and Rome, prevented 
the ready acknowledgment of Hebrew poetry. The manner, too, 
in which it was presented, was unfavourable to the recognition of 
what there was in the form of this poetry, to indicate its affinity to 
that with which we were familiar. Being printed in the style of 
prose, it was naturally regarded as such ; and was considered to be 
poetical prose, but not true poetry. When thus viewed, the great 
excellence of these works could be but very imperfectly appreciated. 
They were judged by the rules of prose composition. Their lan- 
guage was, therefore, deemed frequently harsh and inflated; many 
of the thoughts and sentiments extravagant, and the transitions 
often abrupt and unnatural. For these supposed faults the simple 
and never-failing apology was found in orientalism. It was said, 
that the glowing expressions of eastern speech should not be tried 
by the rules of our cold phraseology ; and that the vigorous fancy 
of the early ages disdained the directions which common sense now 
imperatively prescribes. That there is a great difference between 
the genius of the Asiatic and the European nations, none can 
doubt ; but this difference has often been alleged when wholly 
unnecessary. The understandings and feelings of men, in all ages 
and countries, are essentially alike; and their languages must, 
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therefore, to a great extent, be subject to the same principles. 
Bishop Lowth, by exhibiting the real character of Hebrew poetry, 
has superseded the apologies which were formerly made for many 
parts of the Old Testament. Their peculiarities would be unna- 
tural and improper in any prose composition, either English or 
Hebrew ; but in poetry they are perfectly natural and proper. 

In almost every language these two kinds of writing are found 
to exist. Men wish to communicate their thoughts, and to influ- 
ence the conduct of others. They are also prompted to express 
their feelmgs, and to seek the sympathy of their fellow-men. 
Prose is the language of the understanding and the will. Poetry 
is the language of the passions and the affections. Their prin- 
ciples and objects very frequently are combined, though seldom in 
equal degrees. The states of mind in which they originate are 
different, as well as those which they are designed to produce. 
The best poetry would be bad prose, and the best prose would be 
bad poetry; and this, not on account of the arbitrary rules of 
criticism, but from the universal laws of our mental constitution. 
The difference between prose and poetry is two-fold. Poetry has 
its peculiar spirit, and its peculiar form; and both are as neces- 
sary to what may be properly designated a poem, as the soul and 
the body are to what may be justly styled a man. There is much 
diversity among the thoughts and sentiments suitable to poetry; 
and there is a similar variety in the modes of expression, which are 
appropriate to it: but.certain characteristics are universal. If in 
any composition we find nothing that is beautiful or sublime, ten- 
der or pathetic, noble or delightful,—nothing especially and directly 
adapted to excite pleasure, or any other emotion,—we say that it has 
not the spirit of poetry. And if there be not some description of 
measure, some correspondences of sound, some manifest order in 
the sensible expression of that which is spiritual, we say it has not 
the form of poetry. Music may be regarded as the perfect form of 
poetry, and into this it readily passes from the form in which it 
commonly appears. The one differs from the other merely by the 
addition of musical tone to the sounds of speech ; and by the re- 
currence of regular musical intonations, as well as those of ordinary 
recitation. 

The accordances of sound requisite to poetry are in some mea- 
sure arbitrary, and can only be determined by the custom which 
exists in each particular language. Most of our own poetry 18 
marked by the occurrence of similar final syllables ; but this is not 
universal ; and therefore rhyme is not regarded as essential to 
English poetry. But all our poetry is characterised by similarity 
in the number of syllables, and in the distribution of accents, n 
the lines which succeed one another, either immediately or after 
certain intervals ; and consequently this metre of syllables is essen- 
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tial to English poetry. Greek and Latin poetry have not these 
correspondences, either in rhyme, or in the number of the syl- 
lables, but they are distinguished by the regular succession of 
collections of syllables, equal only in the time of their pronun- 
ciation. Hebrew poetry is not bound by any of these restrictions. 
It requires correspondences of sound ; but only those which con- 
sist in the recurrence of simple or complex terms which are pro- 
nounced with similar emphasis, or elevation, or some other peculi- 
arity of tone. The lines of Hebrew poetry do not contain the same 
number of syllables, or words, or feet; but they generally agree 
in the members of sentences, which accord one to another. Its 
form may therefore be deemed more rude than that of classic or 
of modern poetry; but it has excellences which they do not 
possess. The simple metre it adopts always answers to the sense 
which is to be expressed. Indeed it results from it; the spirit, as 
it were, giving form to the body in which it has to appear. This 
form, consequently, having no necessities of its own, is in complete 
subordination to the sense which is to be conveyed; so that the 
advantages of poetry are secured, without the sacrifice which is 
commonly necessary. It is another advantage of this description 
of poetry, that it may be transferred to all other languages. A 
literal translation of Hebrew poetry requires merely to be arranged 
in lines to appear poetical, both in form and in spirit; but no 
other poetry admits of the same treatment. It thus accords with 
the general character of the revelation which God has given us in 
his word ; being addressed to the higher sensibilities of our nature, 
and adapted to all mankind. 

The peculiar characteristic of Hebrew poetry has been designated 
parallelism ; sentences, or parts of sentences, being parallel one to 
another. These parallelisms are divided by Bishop Lowth into 
three classes, named by him, the synonymous, the antithetic, and 
the constructive. The first may with more propriety be called the 
cognate, as proposed by Bishop Jebb. In this class the ideas ex- 
pressed in one line are repeated with some modification in the next. 
We take our instance from Bishop Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews. 


When Israel went out of Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a strange people, 

Judah was as his sacred heritage, 

Israel his dominion. Ps. exiv. 1. 


In the next class, the corresponding members of the lines are of 
an opposite character. 


In a little anger have 1 forsaken thee, 

But with great mercies will I receive thee again : 

In a short wrath I hid my face for a moment from thee, 

But with everlasting hiedaeas will I have mercy on thee. Is. liv. 7. 
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In the third species of parallelism the corresponding terms carry 
on the exhibition of the subject, or the expression of the senti- 
ment, and make together one complete and harmonious whole. 

The clouds overflowed with water ; 

The atmosphere resounded ; 

Thine arrows also issued forth ; 

The voice of thy thunder was in the skies ; 

The lightnings enlightened the world; 

The earth trembled and shook. Ps. Ixxvii. 18. 


There are many variations in these parallelisms ; sometimes three 
lines are parallel ; sometimes one stands alone, preceding or fol- 
lowing a couplet ; sometimes of four lines, the first corresponds to 
the last, and the two middle lines agree ; and sometimes the first 
accords with the third, and the second with the fourth. The 
parallelism which in some lines is perfect, is in others partial, and 
in others scarcely perceptible. 

There are two other peculiarities by which the form of Hebrew 

try is distinguished. Although no exact agreement in the 
ength of the lines is required, some general resemblance in this 
respect commonly results from the correspondences of sense and 
of intonation, which are requisite. The remaining characteristic 
is the distribution of the poetry into a certain number of stanzas, 
which frequently, though not always, contain the same, or nearly 
the same, number of lines. These stanzas are some number which, 
from certain associations, became customary in the sacred poetry 
of the Jews. Many of the psalms, and many sections of the pro- 
phecies, will be found to consist of three stanzas; and show that 
this triple form extensively prevailed. 

We may therefore conclude, that any composition distinguished 
by these three characteristics,—the parallelism of the lines, the 
general equality of those which are associated, and the regular 
division of the whole into three parts,—will possess the proper 
form of Hebrew poetry. 

The poetical character of the Apocalypse is so evident, that it 
requires no proof. Many parts are professedly songs, formal 
expressions of praise, triumph, or mourning. ‘The language is 
often highly figurative, and it everywhere abounds with the most 
poetical images and modes of expression. Still it has generally 
been regarded in this country as a prose composition, and not as 
a poem ; as very poetical, but not poetry. Bishop Jebb has pre- 
sented some of the songs in the form of Hebrew poetry. Professor 
Stuart has shown the metrical arrangement of a few other portions ; 
and he has expressed his conviction that the form of poetry, as 
well as its spirit, prevails to a great extent throughout the work. 
By some German critics, Eichhorn and others, it has been regarded 
as a drama; and the strange attempt has been made to reduce the 
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whole to some conformity with Grecian poetry of this description. 
Though these efforts have been utterly vain, they have served to 
render more evident the poetical character of the work, and have 
led many to regard it asa poem. In the commentaries of Hein- 
richs and others, it is always so treated. If its perfectly regular 
character as in all respects a poem, formed according to the rules 
of Hebrew poetry, has not yet been satisfactorily shown, much has 
been done to prepare the way for this undertaking. 

We shall endeavour to set before our readers some of the evidence 
which favours this conclusion. The inquiry is important, as well as 
interesting. The style of the Apocalypse has been censured even 
more severely than that of the Hebrew prophecies: and the 
attempts to vindicate it as a prose composition have not been very 
successful. The literal interpretation of some passages, which might 
require a literal interpretation if the writing were prose, but which 
naturally receive a figurative interpretation if it be poetry, has 
rendered some of the descriptions very incongruous, and offensive 
to Christian sentiment, as well as to literary taste. The supposi- 
tion that a chronological order prevailed in the arrangement of the 
various parts, has involved the whole in apparently hopeless con- 
fusion. The expectation of finding definite information in refer- 
ence to particular occurrences, has occasioned an endless diversity 
of irreconcileable interpretations, and has awakened hopes and 
fears which, hitherto, events have always proved to be vain. These 
consequences have resulted from its being regarded as a prose 
composition. It may, therefore, be worth while to try some other 
method. If it be regarded as a poem, we think the terms and 
figures will appear natural. The substitution of a metaphorical 
for a literal interpretation, will remove from the descriptions 
everything that seems inconsistent and degrading. The transitions 
will be evidently just ; and instead of disorder, order will be every- 
where manifest. If deep impressions—the proper end of all 
poetry—be sought in the study of the Apocalypse, there will be 
no disappointment. In viewing it as a poetical exhibition of truths, 
which are presented literally in the other books of the New 
Testament ; we shall at least be secured from the reception of 
error. Old truths may thus become more affecting, if new truths 
are not to be discovered: and all the importance which can be 
attributed to the latter is small, when compared with that which is 
admitted to belong to the former. We may be permitted to 
express our conviction that there is no composition, sacred or 
profane, more distinguished than the Apocalypse by the admirable 
symmetry of its parts, and their perfect harmony in respect to its 
design ; as well as by the sublimity of its sentiments and descrip- 
tions, and its adaptation to the highest ends—Christian comfort, 
encouragement, and improvement. 
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The prejudice which some may feel against the supposition, that 
one of the books of the New Testament is a poem, may be lessened 
by the consifleration, that many parts of the Old Testament are 
unquestionably true poetry. The prophecies and songs contained 
in the more ancient sacred writings are poems: it is therefore 
antecedently probable, rather than otherwise, that the prophecies 
and songs of the later Scriptures should be poems also. The 
many passages of the Apocalypse which resemble portions of 
Hebrew poetry confirm this conclusion. The references to the 
Old Testament in this book are more numerous than in any other 
book of the New Testament; and they are not simple quotations, 
nor the transference of thought to a less poetic style of expression ; 
but they are imitations, in general more poetic than the original. 
That they are presented in the form of Hebrew, and not of Grecian 
poetry, can occasion no surprise. No other poetry would accord, 
either with the habit of the apostle, or with the general character 
and design of the Bible. But this form of poetry would perfectly 
harmonise with both. E 

We shall first endeavour to show that the Apocalypse has the 
proper form of Hebrew poetry ; and then we shall briefly notice 
some of the principal sources of its imagery; some of its more 
peculiar features; and some of the consequences to which these 
views may lead us, in the mode of interpretation which ought to 
be adopted. 

I. The poetic form of the Apocalypse. 

The whole of the Apocalypse appears to consist of some descrip- 
tion of parallelisms, with those intercalary lines and other irregu- 
larities which are found in all the larger specimens of Hebrew 
poetry. The species of parallelism which most prevails is the 
constructive ; the others being obviously less suitable to the 
subjects of the composition. There are, however, instances of every 
kind. We shall give a few passages, taken from all parts of the 
book ; seeking to make the translation represent the original as | 
closely as possible. The received Greek text of this book being 
less correct than that of any other part of the New Testament, 
we have followed, in general, that adopted by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. The text of Scholz may, in a very few cases, be 
preferable. 


I John, who am your brother 

And associate in the affliction 

And kingdom and constancy of Jesus, 
I was in the isle called Patmos, 

On account of the declaration of God, 
And for the testimony of Jesus. 


I know thy affliction and poverty, 
However thou art wealthy ; 
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And the calumny of those who call themselves Jews, 
And are not, but a synagogue of Satan. ii. 9. 


And for the angel of the church at Philadelphia 
Write,—These things declares 

The Holy One, the Faithful, 

Who holds the key of David, 

Who opens, and no one shuts, 

And he shuts, and no one opens. iii. 7. 


Now when the Beings give glory and honour and thanks 
To Him who is seated upon the throne, 

To Him who lives for ever and ever, 

The twenty-four elders fall down 

Before Him who is seated upon the throne, 

And worship Him who lives for ever and ever. 

They cast too their crowns before the throne, saying, 

‘ Thou art worthy, O Lord, and our God, 

To receive the glory, and the honour, and the power, 
Because thou didst create all things, 

And for thy purpose they were, and were formed.’ iv. 9. 


Then one of the Elders said to me,—‘ Weep not, 
Lo the Lion is approved, he of the tribe of Judah, 
The offspring of Bavid, to unloose the scroll, 

And the seven seals thereof.’ 


And when he opened the second seal, 

I heard the second Being say,—‘ Come.’ 
Then came forth another, a red horse, 
And he who sat on it received commission 
To take away the peace of the land, 

And that men should slay one another. 
There was also given him a great sword. 


These are they who come from great affliction, 

And they have cleansed their garments, 

And purified them by the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God, 

And serve him day and night in his temple, 

And he who sits upon the throne dwells with them. 
They hunger no more, and thirst no more ; 

The sun strikes them not, nor any heat ; 

For the Lamb at the centre of the throne feeds them, 
And guides them to living fountains of water ; 

And God wipes away every tear from their eyes. _ vii. 14. 


Now in those days men will seek for death, 
But they will not find it ; 

And they will earnestly desire to die, 

But death will fly from them. 


Then a great symbol appeared in the sky, 
A woman encompassed by the sun, 

And the moon was beneath her feet, 

And on her head a crown of twelve stars. 
Now being with child she cried aloud, 
And travailed in distress to be delivered. 
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If any have an ear, let him hear. 

If any conduct to captivity, 

Into captivity he goes away ; 

If any with the sword destroy, 

He must with the sword be destroyed. 

Here is the constancy, and the trust of the saints. xiii. 10. 


These are they who did not commit whoredom, 
For undefiled they are. 

These are they who follow the Lamb 
Wherever He may go. 

These were redeemed from among men, 

First fruits to God, and the Lamb ; 

And in their mouths no deceit is found, 

For blameless are they. 


Great and awful are thy works, 
O Lord God, the Almighty ; 
Just and faithful are thy ways, 
O Sovereign of the nations ; 
Who will not fear thee, O Lord, 
And celebrate thy name? 


Then I heard another voice from the sky say, 
‘Come out of her, my people, 

That ye participate not in her sins, 

And that ye receive not of her plagues ; 

For her sins have cleaved unto the sky, 

And God has remembered her iniquities.’ 


Let us rejoice, and let us exult, 

And let us give the honour to Him, 
For the marriage of the Lamb is near, 
And his bride has prepared herself. 


And the city has no need of the sun 

Nor of the moon to shine in it; 

For the glory of God illumines it, 

And the light thereof is the Lamb. Xxi. 23. 


These instances are taken from every part of the work. Many 
other specimens might be produced, in which the parallelism is 
equally obvious and complete. Still it is not pretended that is 
the case everywhere, nor is it generally so in Hebrew poetry. In 
some lines, the measure is determined by the evident correspond- 
ence of the parts ; but in others, it is sufficient that the line admits 
of the same style of pronunciation, without requiring it. In our 
own poetry, it is precisely the same in respect to the accents. Some 
lines. consist of words, the proper accents of which indicate the 
measure ; but many lines of the best ‘poetry may be so read that 
no measure will appear: They must admit the metrical pronun- 
ciation, but they need not themselves indicate it. If there are 
many lines which possess a regular metre, they will prove the 
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whole composition to be metrical, if the rest be susceptible of a 
similar pronunciation. But the existence of many lines which do 
not possess any metre of their own, cannot show that the whole 
is not metrical. The Apocalypse, we believe, will exhibit as much 
regularity in its parallelisms as any Hebrew poetry, with which it 
can be justly compared. And many anomalies of construction, 
which hitherto have not been satisfactorily explained, will be fully 
accounted for, by a regard to this peculiarity of structure. 

The second characteristic of Hebrew poetry, the general accord- 
ance in the length of the members of the sentences, will be suffi- 
ciently shown by the instances which have been presented. Short 
lines are opposed to short, and long lines to long. 

The third characteristic of Hebrew poetry appears in the Apoca- 
lypse in a very remarkable manner. It is distributed into a 
regular number of parts, and these are divided, and sub-divided, 
with perfect order. Sometimes the number seven is preferred. 
There are epistles to seven churches, visions connected with seven 
seals, with seven trumpets, and seven vessels of plagues. But 
what Professor Stuart styles the triplicity of the Apocalypse is 
the most general principle of its arrangement. He has pointed 
out this division in very many parts of the book ; in some instances 
the correctness of his distribution is so plain when once indicated, 
that it cannot be disputed; but in others we shall venture to differ 
from him. The whole book consists of three parts, distinguished 
by the difference of the subjects, as well as by the mode in which 
they are treated. ‘The first respects Christian churches on earth ; 
the last relates to the church of Christ in heaven ; and the inter- 
mediate portion exhibits the symbols of the judgments of God on 
those who are not his people. The first part contains three dis- 
tinct portions; the first, which is prefatory; the second, which 
describes the vision of Christ, introductory to the epistles ; and the 
third, consisting of the epistles themselves. The prefatory portion 
has also three sections ; the account of the vision of Christ three 
sections ; and each of the seven epistles has three sections—a 
commencement always derived from the introductory vision, then 
the letter, and lastly a conclusion, distinguished by the repetition 
in all of the same couplet, 


He who has an ear, let him hear 
What the Spirit declares to the churches. 


The second part of the book likewise consists of. three portions, 

imdicated by the seven seals, the seven trumpets, and the seven 

vessels of plagues. The first of these has three divisions, one 

being introductory to the visions of the sealed scroll, another 

describing these visions, and then another giving what may be 

styled their supplement. So, in like manner, there is an intro- 
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duction, though more brief, to the visions of the trumpets, then 
these visions are described, and lastly other supplementary visions 
follow. The vision associated with the seventh seal is sepa- 
rated from the rest, and is made the last of the three sup- 
plementary visions; and, in precisely the same way, the vision 
of the seventh trumpet is separated from the rest of that series, 
and is the third of its supplementary visions. The portion which 
contains the visions of the seven vessels of plagues, is much larger 
than the former two ; it differs in many respects from them, but 
the same triplicity prevails throughout. There are introductory 
visions, visions relating to the mystical Babylon, and conclusory 
visions. The introductory visions are three. respecting the 
dragon, the beast with ten horns, and the beast with two. And 
the conclusory visions are three : the first, respecting the overthrow 
of the beasts ; the second, that of Satan ; the third, the final judg- 
ment. The intermediate visions, which respect Babylon, have the 
same triple division. This is also evident in the last part of the 
book, where an introduction precedes the vision of the New Jeru- 
salem, and conclusory addresses follow it. The same principle of 
arrangement appears in all the subordinate parts; as obvious 
instances, three angels utter their proclamations before the fall of 
Babylon, and three classes of men separately lament its over- 
throw. Without regarding the work of Professor Stuart, we were 
led to attempt some distribution of the Apocalypse, on account of 
the confusion which seemed to prevail in all the arrangements with 
which we were acquainted. On finding its divisions, and sub- 
divisions, following this order, we felt all the surprise and astonish- 
ment which one would experience, on discovering that a crystal, 
when broken into a number of pieces, exhibits in all its various 
fragments the same regular form, the form of the whole. Now 
such a regularity of arrangement scems to be as certainly a charac- 
teristic of poetry, as the distribution of a certain number of lines 
into verses, or stanzas. Both equally result from the principle of 
order which governs all the forms of poetry ; and both are found 
to belong only to this species of composition. As a specimen of 
this peculiarity, we may take the first section of the Apocalypse, 
which is one of the three portions of the part of the work that 
especially relates to Christian churches on earth. This section 
has three divisions: the first being a prefatory description of the 
book, the seeond a salutation by the apostle, the third, a hymn of 
praise. The preface has three members: referring to the origin of 
the revelation, to its mode of communication, and to its import- 
ance. The salutation has not three members, but in other ways 
it is singularly marked by triplicity. Blessings are implored from 
Jehovah, the Spirit, and the Saviour; three expressions are em- 
ployed in reference to the Father ; and three statements are made 
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concerning the Son. The hymn which follows has evidently 
three distinct members : there is first an ascription of praise to the 
Redeemer for the benefits bestowed on his followers; then an 
admonition referring to those who rejected him; and lastly a 
declaration of his Divine perfections. If the parallelism of the 
lines, the nature of the sentiments, the style of the transitions, 
and the regularity of the whole, be regarded, we think it will be 
admitted that this section possesses all the features of Hebrew 
poetry ; and that it is no less admirable as a poem, than important 
as an exhibition of Christian truth. Its character may be viewed 
as indicative of that of the whole work, to which it is introductory. 


A revelation from Jesus Christ, 
Which God to him imparted, 
To indicate unto his servants 
What must come to pass ere long. 
And he gave signs, sending by his angel 
To his own servant, to John, 
Who delivered the declaration of God, 
And the testimony of Jesus Christ, what he saw. 
Happy is he who peruses, 
And they hearing the declarations of the prophecy, 
And observing what therein is written, 


For the season is nigh. ; 


John to the seven churches in Asia, 

Favour be to you and prosperity, 

From Him who is, and who was, and who will be. 
And from the seven Spirits before His throne, 
And from Jesus Christ, 

The Witness who is faithful, 

The First-born of the dead, 

And the Sovereign of the kings of the earth. 


To Him who loves us, and released us 
From our sins, by his own blood ; 
And constituted us a kingdom, 
Priests unto God, even his Father, 
To Him be the glory and the might, 
For ever. Amen. 

Lo, He comes amid the clouds, 
And every eye will behold him, 
Even they who pierced him ; 
Then will mourn on account of him 
All the tribes of the land. 
Yea. Amen. 

I am the Alpha, and the Omega, 
Declares the Lord who is God, 
Who is, and who was, and who will be, 
The Almighty. i. 1—8. 


It may be interesting to observe the way in which the same subject 
is treated, according as the style is either that of prose or of poetry. 
We have recorded in the gospel by St. Matthew, the prophecy of 
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our Lord respecting the catastrophe of the Jewish nation. It 
follows predictions of war, famine, and pestilence. The vision 
described at the opening of the sixth seal is admitted to refer to 
the same event, by all who receive the early date of the Apocalypse. 
The similarity of the predictions certainly proves the similarity, if 
not the sameness, of the events referred to; and this is sufficient 
for the comparison of the prose with the poetic style. We give 
first the prediction from the gospel. 


‘Now immediately after the affliction of those days the sun will be 
darkened, and the moon will not give its light, the stars too will fall from 
the sky, and the powers of the heavens will be shaken. And then will be 
seen the sign of the Son of man in the sky; then too will all the tribes of 
the land mourn, and they will behold the Son of man coming on the clouds 
of the sky, with great power and glory.—Matthew xxiv. 29. 


Now though this passage is highly figurative, and contains 
images similar to those of the Hebrew prophets, still the style is 
evidently that of prose. We shall now give the prediction as pre- 
sented in the Apocalypse, and we think it will appear on compari- 
son, that the style is evidently that of poetry. The parallelism of 
the lines, and the triple division of the whole, are also apparent. 


Then I looked when he loosed the sixth seal, 

And there was a great earthquake, 

The sun too, became black as sackcloth of hair, 

And the whole moon became as blood, 

And the stars of the sky fell to the earth, 

As a fig-tree casts its berries shaken by a mighty wind. 
Then the sky was withdrawn as a scroll rolled up, 

And every hill and isle from their places were moved ; 

The sovereigns too of the land, and the nobles, 

And the chieftains, and the rich, and the mighty, 

And every bondman, and every freeman, 

Hid themselves in the caverns and the rocks of the hills. 
Then they call to the hills and the rocks, 

‘Fall upon us, and conceal us 

From the face of Him who sits on the throne, 

And from the vengeance of the Lamb. 

For the great day of his vengeance is come, 

And who is able to withstand ” vi. 12—17. 


The wonderful sublimity of this description requires no com- 
ment. It is brief, yet most comprehensive, full of the grandest 
imagery presented in the most expressive terms, adorned with appro- 
priate similes, and animated by a sentiment of intense but calm 
solemnity. But it is important to observe, that in this prediction 
no more information is communicated, than in the few sentences 
of our Lord’s prophecy. There is a poetical amplification of that 
which he declared, adapted to augment the impression which his 
statements would produce, but not fitted to give more clear and 
complete knowledge of the future. Impression, the proper end of 
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poetry, would be secured by this representation of the subject ; 
and it does not appear that any other end was designed. 
We have now laid before our readers some of the evidence which 
seems to us to show that the Apocalypse is a poem, having both 
the form,and the spirit of Hebrew poetry. The other topics which 
were mentioned, we must leave for the present, lest we should 
transgress our limits. We beg to submit the subject to the can- 
did consideration of those who desire rightly to understand, and 
appreciate, this most interesting portion of the word of God. 


ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.* 


Few chapters of our national history possess more thrilling 


interest than that which records the ‘Annals of the English 
Bible ; and yet up to the appearance of Mr. Anderson’s 
elaborate volumes, its materials had never been collected. 


‘It may have been imagined that such a narrative would embrace no 
heart-stirring incidents, ..... no frequent peril of life, no hair-breadth 
escapes, nor especially any of those transactions in which the vital interests 
of this nation have been involved. No mistake would have been greater; 
but, whatever has been the cause, the defect is notorious..... The his- 
tories of Halle and Foxe, of Stowe and Strype, of Burnet and Collier, of 
Turner and Lingard or Soame, as well as the history of translations by 
Lewis, Herbert, or Dibdin, with the Biblical Literature of Townley, of 
Cotton, or of Horne, may all be read, and they must be, when such a 
period is explored: but from all these sources age together, still the reader 


can form no conception of what actually took place with regard to the 
Scriptures. —Preface, pp. v. vi. 


The deficiency which Mr. Anderson proposes to supply is all 
the more painful inasmuch as the ‘ Annals of the English Bible’ 
really constitute the true history of the British Reformation. 


‘In point of time the history of our English Scriptures, from the date 
of their first appearing in print, will be found to take precedence of all the 
institutions, establishments, or local interests within our shores. The 
noble contest so singularly commenced and conducted, was nearly decided 
before their origin; at least, the first brunt of the battle was over, and 
Divine truth had been so effectually sown in our native soil, that, from that 
early period, all the power of the enemy had been in vain. 

‘That the history of the English Bible has never before been viewed in 
this light, is freely granted... .. Upon the whole (therefore) the present 
forms a department in British history which.... . will be found to occupy 
a channel peculiar to itself. Perhaps the fifth book in our New Testament 
Scriptures may in part explain its character. Men indeed, have 
entitled that book “ The Acts of the Apostles,” but it is, in reality, a history 
of the way and manner in which “the word of the Lord grew and multi- 


* The Annals of the English Bible. By Christopher Anderson. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. lxiv. 592, and xii. 680, xxii. Pickering, London, 1845 
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plied,” the apostles themselves, whether as individuals or as a body, being 
treated in perfect subordination to the grand or leading design. —Preface, 
pp- 

These extracts from Mr. Anderson’s copious preface will put 
our readers in possession of the purpose which he had in view, as 
well as of the plan which he has adopted, in the compilation of 
these two portly and valuable volumes. We will endeavour to 
follow in his track, and, mainly guided by the information which 
he has furnished for the ‘Annals’ subsequently to the age of 
Wycliffe, attempt a review of the whole subject. 

The forbidding of vernacular versions of the Holy Scriptures 
was a comparatively late device of the man of sin. The earlier 
ages even of papacy laboured to render their treasures accessible 
to the nations whom the missionary enterprise of Rome succeeded 
in ‘turning from idols to serve the living and true God.’ Our 
own Anglo-Saxon ancestors from a very early pericd possessed 
translations, at least of portions, of the, word of God. At this 
distance of time, and in our present comparative ignorance of the 
subject, it is not easy to determine how far these versions were 
circulated among the people, but the fact of their existence is 
beyond all doubt. The way was apparently led by Czpmon in 
arude, but interesting poem, which is attributed by Bede to the 
seventh century. ‘This poem, however,’ (to use the words of 
the editor of Bagster’s Hexapla, whose preface we have freely 
consulted in the compilation of the present article,) ‘ although 
containing Scripture histories, seems as little of a translation, or 
even paraphrase of the Scriptures, as any modern poem on Scrip- 
ture subjects It is pretty well described in the brief 
notice of it given by Bede.* It gave some narratives of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular tongue, and thus it may have been 
the precursor of real translations.’+ 


* Cadmonus divina gratia specialiter insignis carmina religioni et pietati 
apta facere solebat Canebat autem de creatione mundi et origine 
humani generis et tota Genesis historia, de egressu Israel ex Agypto, et 
ingressu in terram repromissionis, ac de aliis plurimis sacre Scripture 
historiis. 

+ It is not unimportant to observe that a similar metrical paraphrase, 
though with an apparently nearer approach to a translation, was made into 
the old Saxon in the early part of the ninth century. It is composed in 
alliterative lines, and embraces the harmony of the four Gospels. ‘There 
are MSS. of this poem preserved at Munich, and also in the British 
Museum. The whole was published at Munich in 1830, by J. Andreas 
Schmeller. (Barworth’s Preface to his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.) It thus 
appears that, both at home and on the continent, the first step towards a 
vernacular Bible was taken in the form of poetry. Cadmon’s poem had 
been previously published by Franciscus Junius at Amsterdam (1655), 
and was afterwards reprinted in this country under the superintendence of 
Mr. Thorpe (1832). 
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The following century furnished two vernacular translations of 
some importance. The first of these embraced those portions of 
the Scriptures which constituted the ‘lessons’ in ordinary use ; 
and the second consisted of the gospel of John. The translators 
of the first ‘are reputed to have been ALpHELM, bishop of 
Sherborn, and Gutu.ac, the first Saxon anchorite.” ‘The book 
in which the version is preserved,’ says Mr. Baber, ‘has well- 
grounded pretensions to be one of the books which Pope Gregory 
the Great sent to Augustine, first archbishop of Canterbury, 
soon after his arrival in England.’ The translator of the other 
was no less a person than the ‘venerable Bede’ himself. It is 
the more interesting as the very last work which that great and 
good man ever accomplished, and was actually completed on his 
death-bed. 

‘The day before his death he grew much worse, and his feet 
began to swell; yet he spent the night as usual, and continued 
dictating to the person who wrote for him, who, observing his 
weakness, said, “ There remains now no more but one chapter, but 
it seems very irksome for you to speak ;” to which he answered, 
“Tt is easy ; take another pen, dip it into the ink, and write as 
fast as you can.” About nine o’clock he sent for some of his 
brethren to divide among them some incense and other things of 
little value, which were in his chest. While he was speaking to 
them the young man who wrote for him, and whose name was 
Wilberch, said, ‘ There is now, master, but one sentence wanting ;” 
upon which he bid him write quick ; and soon after the same young 
man said, “ It is now done,” to which he replied, “ It is now done. 
Take up my head between your hands and lift me, because it 
pleases me much to sit over against the place where I was wont 
to pray, and where, now sitting, I may yet invoke my Father.” 
Being thus seated, according to his desire, upon the floor of his 
cell, he said “Glory be to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ;” 
and as he pronounced the last word he immediately expired !” 
—Biog. Brit. ed. Kippis, vol. ii. 120. 

This affecting incident took place in the monastery of St. Peter, 
at Wearmouth, on Thursday the 26th of May, a.v. 735. 

The next century produced the ‘ Glosses,’ so called. One of 
these is known as the Durham book, and the other as the Rush- 
worth Gloss. Both of them contain the four gospels in the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. The manuscript copy of the Vulgate, over 
the correspondent words of which the gloss contained in the former 
is interlineated, was originally made by Eaprrip, bishop of 
Durham, and hence its name. The latter appears to have been 
the work of two priests, FaRMEN and Owen. 

The*tenth century added translations of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
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Judges, part of the history of Kings, as found in the six books,* 
Esther, and Job. The author’s name was A!Lrric, who was sue- 
cessively abbot of Cerne, in Dorsetshire, bishop of Wilton, (now 
Salisbury,) and archbishop of Canterbury. 

The eleventh witnessed the overthrow of the Anglo-Saxons by 
the invasion of William the Conqueror. ‘There is extant, however, 
a translation of the four evangelists, which is commonly attributed 
to this period. 

By the eleventh century the language of Cadmon and of Bede 
had undergone important changes. To many portions of the 
community, especially the higher classes, it had already become 
almost unintelligible. These changes, long in progress, had 
already become matured when the Norman first stepped upon 
our shores. 

‘The account which Ingulphus gives of this matter,’ says 
Mr. Tyrwhitt,+ is, that Edward, commonly called the Confessor, 
having been educated at the court of his uncle, Duke Richard LL, 
and having resided in Normandy many years, became almost a 
Frenchman. Upon his return from thence and accession to the 
throne of England, in 1043, he brought over with him a number 
of Normans, whom he promoted to the. highest dignities, and, 
according to Ingulphus, under the influence of the king and his 
Norman favourites, the whole nation began to lay aside their 
English fashions and to imitate the manners of the French in 
many things. In particular, he says expressly, that all the nobility 
in their courts began to speak French as a great piece of gentility.’ 

We need not, therefore, be surprised if, even before the close of 
this century, (especially when we remember the mixture of the 
Norman and Saxon races which ensued wpon the conquest and the 
accession of French influence which that event brought in,) a very 
large proportion of the people had formed for themselves a 
language which, while it had much in common with that of 
Cedmon, had more still with that of the people by whom they 
had been conquered. For these reasons we feel disposed to 
accept the traditional assignment of an existing MS. Anglo- 
Norman translation of the Scriptures to about the time of William 
the Conqueror, or, at the latest, that of his successor, William 
Rufus. 

During the twelfth century the changes already adverted to 
reached their height in the formation of a language substantially 
the same with that of our own day. Of whatever limited service, 
therefore, the earlier translations of portions of the Scriptures 


* 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, and 1 and 2 Chronicles. / 
+ Essay on the language and versification of Chaucer, prefixed to his 
edition of ‘ The Canterbury Tales.’ Moxon. Lond. 1843. p. xviii. xx. 
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might have been, they had by this time become almost entirely 
obsolete. Necessity was thus laid for new endeavours ; and it is 
remarkable that, as the Anglo-Saxon had been introduced by a 
metrical composition, so also were the versions of this second 
period in the ‘Annals’ now under review. Before the close of 
this century we find a paraphrase of the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, and toward the commencement of the next century 
another of the Old and New Testament, both written in verse. The 
former was composed by Orme or OnmuLin. The latter is con- 
tained in a large volume in the Bodleian, bearing this title, Here 
begynnen the tytles of the book that is cald in Latyn tongue 
Salus Anime, and in Englysh tongue, Sowlhele.’ There are also 
others belonging to about the same period with the last mentioned ; 
one, in the library of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, containing a 
similar version of the books of Genesis and Exodus; another, in 
the same collection, of the book of Psalms; and others, in the 
Bodleian and the British Museum, containing also the psalter. 
These metrical paraphrases seem to have been soon followed by 
prose translations. At least we have the authority of Sir Thomas 
More for saying so. Referring to Wycliffe’s labours, Sir Thomas 
says, (Dial. iii. c. 14,) ‘ y¢ hole byble was long before his time, by 
vertuous and lerned men translated into y° English tong and by good 
and godly people with devotion and sobreness wel and reverently 
red” This statement we know has been disputed, but from the 
circumstances under which it was advanced, we cannot but believe 
that Sir Thomas made it as a fact well known and undisputed in 
his time. One of these versions has been supposed still to 
survive.* Wharton,t however, seems to have proved that Usher’s 
ascription of it to the year 1290 is a mistake. 

All the versions hitherto enumerated were made from the Latin. 
Even, however, from the time of Bede, the original Hebrew and 
Greek languages were cultivated by our countrymen with con- 
siderable diligence. Among the published works of Bepe there 
is still extant ‘an interpretation of the Hebrew and Greek names 
which occur in the Holy Scriptures. The twelfth century pro- 
duced Rospert Capito, otherwise called Grostueap or Gross- 
TESTE, who was made bishop of Lincoln in 1235; ‘a man of 
great learning and of an independent mind. The physical 
sciences, law, divinity, and ‘he original languages of the Bible, 
all engaged his attention.’ (Murdoch’s Mosheim, vol. i. p. 327, new 
edition, New York, 1839.) Capito not only laboured by his trans- 


* MSS. in the Bodleian, and the libraries of Christ Church and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford. Horne’s Introd. vol. ii. part ii. p. 66. 

+ Note to the passage in Usher's ‘ Historia Dogmatica Controversie inter 
Orthodox. et Pontiff. de SS. et Sace. Vernaculis.’ London, 1690. 


Kippis ubi supra. 
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lations and by his patronage of such learned men as fell in his 
way, to advance the interests of theological literature, but he also 
claims the more honourable distinction of being a ‘ decided friend 
to vernacular translations of the Scriptures.’ ‘It is the will of 
God,’ said he, ‘that the Holy Scriptures should be translated by 
many translators, and that there should be different translations in 
the church, so that what is obscurely expressed by one may be 
more perspicuously rendered by another.’ (Anderson, vol. i. p. xxxiv.) 
In 1311, at Vienne, in Dauphiné, CLemenr V. ‘enjoined that 
professors in Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic, should be instituted in 
the Universities of Oxford, Paris, Bononia, Salamanca, and in 
the court of Rome.’ (Ib. i. 25.) Contemporary with Capito 
flourished Ricuarp or Bury (the bibliopole already known 
to many of our readers from Lord Campbell’s account of him in 
his recently published ‘Lives of the Lord Chancellors’) and 
Ricuarp otherwise called Ricnharp or ARMAGH, 
ARMACHANUS, and more commonly Firzratrn. The latter was 
created chancellor of Oxford in 1333, and primate of Ireland in 
1347. He was an eminent biblical scholar, and largely con- 
tributed to foster the spirit which ultimately found expression in 
the opinions and labours of Joun Wycurrre. Firzrarrn is 
even supposed to have himself completed a translation of the New 
Testament into the vernacular Irish. Meanwhile MSS. both of 
the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures were gradually finding their way 
into our ecclesiastical institutions, the former unquestionably from 
an early period, and the latter more particularly after the conquest. 
The University of Oxford, as we have already seen, had its pro- 
fessors of both tongues. Many a solitary monk relieved his lone- 
liness by studying for himself the MS. treasures which his 
monastery had secured, as well as by multiplying copies for the use 
of others less privileged than himself. From the first, learning 
had in England assumed a decidedly biblical turn ; and were this 
the time and place, we think that many and considerable reasons 
might be alleged in favour of the position, that the biblical attain- 
ments of our countrymen, previous to the time of Wycliffe, have 
hitherto been ee Se AO The way was thus in a great 
measure prepared for a more vigorous movement in relation to 
the Scriptures than any which our country had hitherto wit- 
nessed. An able leader soon appeared in the person of Jonn 
Wycuirre. This distinguished man was born in 1324. At the 
age of sixteen (1340) ‘we find him entered as a commoner in 
Queen’s College, Oxford.’ There he might have enjoyed, if not 
the patronage, at least the influence, of Firzkatpn. At any rate, 
he doubtless drank deep into the spirit which there is much 
reason to suppose then prevailed among the more serious members 
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of the university. During the frightful plague which devastated 
England from 1345 to 1348, Wycliffe’s mind appears to have 
been greatly exercised, and by the close of that memorable period 
his religious character would seem to have been formed. It was 
then, or soon after, that he conceived the noble purpose whose 
execution has long numbered him among the brightest ornaments 
of the church of Christ. His translation of the Scriptures was 
completed in 1380, thirty-five years after the breaking out of this 
terrible national scourge. 

‘From an early period of his life,’ says Mr. Baber, ‘he had 
devoted all the energies of his mind to effect this, and at length 
by intense application on his part, and with some assistance from 
a few of the most learned of his followers, be had the glory to 
complete a book which, alone, would have been sufficient (or at 
least ought) to have procured him the admiration of his own age, 
and the commendations of posterity.’—Anderson, vol. i. Preface, 
XXXVii. 

For the circulation of the volume, thus completed, Providence 
had already prepared the way. An ordinance indeed had been 
adopted by the Council of ‘Toulouse (1229), and was still in force, 
which enacted, ‘We also forbid the laity to possess any of the 
books of the ‘Old or New Testament, except, perhaps, the psalter 
or breviary for Divine offices, or the hours of the blessed virgin, 


which some, out of devotion, wish to have; but having any of 


these books TRANSLATED into the vulgar tongue we strictly forbid? 
(Anderson, vol. i. p. xxxvii.) Such, however, in consequence of 
the ‘great schism,’ were the relations of the papacy when 
Wycliffe was ready to publish, that this ordinance was practically 
useless. The entire papal world was so absorbed in the mo- 
mentous question, ‘ Who is pope?’ that it had neither time nor 
inclination to attend to anything besides. The circulation thus 
favoured rapidly increased. ‘The bishops, with the primate of 
Canterbury at their head, may rage and remonstrate, may write 
to Rome and receivé replies, but in vain. The volume had been 
translated, and the people were transcribing and reading for them- 
selves.’ (Anderson, vol. i. p. xli.) The reformer and his cause 
were also befriended by no less personages than the Dukes of 
Lancaster and Gloucester. His influence extended even to the 
throne itself. The queen-mother proved herself his friend on 
one occasion, when even Gloucester gave way. Ann of Luxem- 
bourg, the queen-consort, was ‘distinguished for her diligent 
perusal of the Scriptures in English.’ Enemies he had, but under 
these circumstances, and especially when thus supported, nothing 
could impede the reformer’s course. The people ‘read in their 
own tongue wherein they were born the wonderful works of God.’ 
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The consequences are well known. Much of the seed took root 
at once, and more remained to prove ‘as bread cast upon the 
waters,’ and to be ‘seen again after many days.’ 

Wycliffe died Dec. 31, 1384. Soon after his decease there 
appeared a revision of his translation. This was executed by one 
of his followers, by name Joun Purnay, whom Walden calls ‘ the 
library of the Lollards, and Wycliffe’s glosser, an eloquent divine, 
and famous for his skill in the law.’ Of him and his revision the 
reader will find an ample and interesting account in the preface to 
Bagster’s Hexapla, p. 28. 

With the labours of Wyc irre and then of his revisor PurNay 
the age of MSS. concludes. The enmity of ‘the powers that were’ 
continued to burn. Necessity was felt for the adoption of vigorous 
measures to suppress the rapid and extensive circulation which 
the vernacular Bible had now obtained. The endeavours which, 
during the life of the reformer, had been made without success 
were renewed immediately after his decease. The first, mainly 
through the influence of Lancaster, again failed. Soon afterwards 
Ann, the queen-consort, also died. Circumstances then proved 
more favourable, and a bloody persecution of the Lollards was set 
on foot by Thomas Arundel, at that time chancellor, and also 
archbishop of Canterbury. Among the first victims was William 
Thorp, of whom it has been said that ‘ by his writings he forms a 
connecting link between John Wycliffe and Wilham Tyndale.’ 
In 1408 a convocation was held at Oxford, when the following 
‘constitution’ was adopted :— 

‘It is a dangerous thing, as St. Jerome assures us, to translate 
the Holy Scriptures, it being very difficult in a version to keep 
close to the sense of the inspired writers We therefore 
decree and ordain that from henceforward no unauthorised person 
shall translate any part of the Holy Scriptures into English or 
any other language under any form of book or treatise, neither. 
shall any such book, treatise, or version, made either in Wycliffe’s 
time or since be read, either in whole or part, publicly or privately, 
under penalty of the greater excommunication, till the said trans- 
lation has been approved of by the bishop of the diocese, or a 
provincial council, as the case shall require.’ (Bagster’s Hexapla, 
p- 35.) 

The council of Constance followed in 1415, and passed the 
notorious decree in consequence of which the bones of Wycliffe 
were disinterred and solemnly committed to the flames. The 
enemies of the Gospel now, to all appearance, triumphed, and 
nearly a whole century elapsed before any new attempts were made 
to secure the general circulation of an English Bible. Here 
our review of the Annals will, for the present, pause, to be resumed 
in a future number. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ECCLESIASTES. 


Wuart is the design of the book Koheleth, or, as it is more 
frequently denominated, Ecclesiastes? Before we proceed to reply 
to this inquiry by exhibiting an outline of the contents of the 
book, we may glance at the differing, and often contradictory, 
estimates which critics and commentators have formed respecting it. 

Jerome, in his commentary on Ke. xii. 13, says, ‘The Hebrews 
state, that this book ought to be obliterated, as well as other 
writings of Solomon, which have become obsolete, and have been 
lost ; and for this reason, that he asserts the creatures of God are all 
vain, and thinks the whole of no value; and because he prefers food 
and drink and transient pleasures before all things. But the book 
deserves to be placed among the Divine volumes for that sentence 
alone, in which he condemns the whole contents and meaning of 
the book, and says that the end of his discourses is very easy to be 
understood, and contains nothing difficult, namely, that we should 
fear God and keep his commandments.’* The doubts alluded to by 
Jerome, but which were not allowed to prevail, are expressed in the 
Talmud and in other Jewish writings. ‘ The sages, or Rabbins, wished 
to secrete the book Koheleth, because they found in it words verging 
on heresy.’+ ‘The wise men sought to secrete the book Ecclesiastes 
because its words were contradictory to each other.’{ But our 
sages doubtless meant, that they seem contradictory to him who 
has only glanced at them superficially ; and they sought to hide it 
only on account of the danger that might arise from it to light- 
minded men. For those holy men have shown us themselves the 
way to solve the difficulties and contradictions which occur in the 
words of the wise man; and accordingly it is added, ‘the reason 
why they did not secrete it was, because its beginning and end 
were consistent with the law ;’ and, ‘ therefore,’ as Yarchi remarks 
in commenting on this passage of the Talmud, much more what- 
ever there is between the beginning and the end. And afterwards 
they discussed the explanation of the contradictions they found 
there ; so that when they came to secrete also the book of Proverbs 
on account of the contradictions they found there, they came round 
and said, ‘we have looked closely into the book Koheleth, and 


* ‘Eo quod vanas assereret Dei creaturas et totum putaret esse pro 
nihilo, et cibum, et potwn, et delicias transeuntes preferret omnibus: &c. 

+ ‘Voluerunt sapientes, doxptrrey, librum Koheleth, quod deprehen- 
derunt in eo verba que ad heresin vergant.’ Medrash Kohel. fol. 114 a. 
82 b. 

* Mishneh, Schabbas, c. x. 
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discovered a meaning in it. Here, too, [in the Proverbs] let us look 
closely.’ You see then that our sages, (forbid it, heaven,) did not 
absolutely determine that Solomon’s words were at variance with 
each other; for this would be in the highest degree reprehensible 
in any intelligent man, and much more in one who spoke by the 
Holy Ghost.’* 

Luther is erroneously supposed to have spoken disparagingly of 
the book of Ecclesiastes. But a reference to his Prefatio in 
Ecclesiasten will show that he regarded it as in entire harmony 
with the scope of Divine revelation. ‘What is condemned in this 
book,’ he writes, ‘is, not the creatures of God, but the depraved 
passions and desires of men, who are not content with the creatures 
of God presented to their use, but are always anxious to accumulate 
wealth, riches, honour, and glory, as if they were to live here for 
ever, spurning at the same time present good, and always pursuing 
one thing after another... . . It is the scope and design of this 
bookt to teach us to use with thankfulness those creatures of God 
which we have in our present possession, which are bountifully 
given to us and bestowed upon us by the blessing of God, without 
anxiety about future temporal blessings; only to have a quiet and 
tranquil heart, and a mind full of cheerfulness and contentment 
with the will of God, as Christ says, “ Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.” ’ The book has been regarded as having the opposite 
tendencies of Epicurean and misanthropic ; of involving everything 
in doubt, and of clearing and justifying the ways of God to man. 
According to Knobel, ‘ Koheleth designed to prove the nothingness 
of human life, and the importance of leading a life conformable 
thereto.’ Késter maintains that the book ‘teaches us what is 
permanent in nothingness.’{ Déderlein represents the object of 
the book to be ‘the discovery of the chief good’§ And Herder 
affirms, ‘1 do not know any book in the whole of the Old Testament, 
that describes more fully, more convincingly, or more concisely, 
the whole sum of human life, with all its changes and vanities, 
in occupations, plans, speculations and pleasures; and, at the 
same time, that which alone is real, lasting, progressive, and 
rewarding. ’ || 


* From R. Moses Mendlessohn’s Preface to his Commentary on the book 
Ecclesiastes; to which commentary we shall presently refer again. 

+ ‘Est status et consilium hujus libelli erudire nos, ut cum gratiarum 
actione utamur rebus preesentibus et creaturis Dei, que nobis benedictione 
Dei largiter dantur et donate sunt, sine solicitudine futurorum, tantum ut 
tranquillum et quietum cor habeamus et animum gaudii plenum content 
scilicet verbo et opera Dei, &c. 

* See De Wette's Introduction to the Old Testament, § 283. 

§ See also Umbreit’s Koheleth Scepticus de Summo Bono, p. 76; 1820. 
|| On Religion and Theology, th. xiii. p. 146; 1829. 
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In the American Biblical Repository* there is a valuable article 
by Nordheimer on ‘the philosophy of Ecclesiastes,’ and intended to 
be an introduction to a new translation of the book. He regards 
it as ‘a philosophic didactic poem, whose design is to ascertain and 
exhibit the obligations of man to himself, to his fellow-man, and to 
God.’ In harmony with this view of the particular character or 
class of works to which the book belongs, he regards it as written in 
a style between the full, flowing, and figurative strain of the book 
of Job, and the dogmatic and sententious style of the golden book 
of Proverbs. His representation of the object of the book deserves 
to be quoted. ‘When the mind, intent on investigating all the 
relations of life, goes onwards in its activity, without first examining 
into and ascertaining its own powers, in order thereby to regulate 
its demands and decisions, it is liable to fall into a scepticism whose 
effects on practical life are exceedingly hurtful. Thus, the man 
who has resolved to subject life to a rigid scrutiny; to ascertain 
with precision the obligations of man to himself, to his fellow-man, 
and to God; and to institute a minute inquiry into his future fate, 
with the view of adjusting his life and actions accordingly, may 
easily, in forming his conclusions, strike into a wrong path, which, 
instead of conducting him to the haven of contentment, may lead 
to his eternal destruction: unless he first resolves to ascertain the 
extent of the powers of his mind, that he may know what, as man, 
he may expect to attain, and then set bounds to his endeavours by 
selecting some definite object of pursuit. For by entering thus 
unprepared on his examination of nature and life, whenever he met 
with the reverse of that which he had hoped to find true, or when- 
ever he came to the knowledge of the many unaccountable con- 
tradictions and apparently inexplicable enigmas which exist in 
nature, in the fate of man, and in the relations of man to his 
Creator, he would either be induced to regard the world as a vale 
of misery, and consequently drag out his useless life in hopeless 
discontent ; or, disheartened by the constantly recurring obstacles 
to his progress presented by the revolving course of events, he 
would deny the existence of everything exalted in nature, and thus 
degrade himself to a level with the brutes. To set bounds to this 
sinful endeavour, and to warn mankind of the danger attendant 
upon it, appear to have been the principal aim of the author of 
this book. In order to execute his arduous undertaking in the 
most effectual manner possible, he adopted, and with great pro- 
priety, the Socratic, or sceptical method of induction. The main 
feature of this method consists in a suspension of the final decision, 
until the truth has been rendered perfectly evident, and the writer 
has it in his power to make assertions that shall be incontrovertible ; 


* Vol. xii. p. 197, sqq. 1838, 
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hence it is the most perfect mode of attaining absolute certainty 
that can be conceived. In this manner it is that the author of 
Ecclesiastes institutes his examination into the powers of the human 
mind, which he carries to such fearful lengths that reason itself 
threatens to totter from its throne. All this is done in order to 
test its strength, and to bound its sphere of action accordingly, to 
the end that it may not run in danger, from the impossibility of 
comprehending the highest phenomena in nature, of introducing 
into practical life the errors which are the result of such imperfect 
conceptions. And at last he arrives at the conclusion, that as 
reason can know itself in the form of human reason alone, it is 
utterly unable to penetrate the ultimate designs of the Deity, or 
even all the secrets of his works in nature, viz.: that it can never 
succeed in discovering all the hidden powers which are constantly 
at work in the world; and that, consequently, man has no right to 
complain of the apparent contradictions he meets with, much less 
to suffer himself to be led by them into error? 

Hengstenberg, in ascertaining the fundamental idea of this book, 
says,* ‘ Nobody can entertain any doubt concerning it. It is con- 
tained in the sentence, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” It is 
however, very important that this should be rightly understood. 
The question is, what is that att which is vanity? The author 
does not mean aALu in general, but only au of a certain genus. 
He himself explains this, by defining this aLL in numerous 
passages ; as “all that is under the sun ;” that is, earthly things in 
their separation from the heavenly. To this leads also the 
enumeration of the ALL, in which occur only those things which 
belong to the earth—riches, sensual pleasure, honour, spheres of 
activity, human wisdom apart from God, self-righteousness. From 
many passages it appears that the author was far from com- 
prehending the fear of God, and active obedience to his laws, 
among that au which was vanity. This appears most strikingly 
from the conclusion, which, as such, is of the highest importance, 
and furnishes the undoubted measure for the correctness of the 
whole interpretation. ‘Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this is the 
whole duty of man.”’ 

In the opinion of Hengstenberg, this fundamental idea of the 
book has been best developed by Hwa/d among the moderns, who 
writes : ‘There blows throughout this book a piercing chill against 
every earthly aim, and every vain endeavour In no earlier 
writing has all cause of pride and vain imagination so decidedly 
and so comprehensively been taken from man; and no book is 
pervaded by such an outcry of noble indignation against all that is 


* See the Art. Heclesiastes in Kitto’s Bib. Cyclopedia. 
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vain in this world” Again, ‘it inculeates that man, in the midst 
of momentary enjoyment, should never forget the whole futurity, 
the account and the consequences of his doings, the Creator and 
the Judge. .... Its tendency is not, by the condemnation of 
murmuring, to recommend an unbridled life; but rather to teach 
the fear of God, in which the whole man consists; or that true 
singleness of life, satisfying the whole man, and which compre- 
hends everything else that is truly human.’ 

We have now to speak of a new version of the Keclesiastes, and 
of the notes philological and exegetical with which it is accompa- 
nied,* by Theodore Preston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. The 
attention of the learned author having been directed to the com- 
mentaries of Moses Mendlessohn—one of the most distinguished 
of the Jewish literati of modern times—on this book, a perception 
of their value induced him to form the design of rendermg them 
accessible to those who may not possess the opportunity of study- 
ing them in the Rabbinic Hebrew of the original. The only trans- 
lation of Mendlessohn’s work is in German, but extremely scarce. 
‘ As I proceeded with my task,’ says the author, ‘1 found not a few 
instances in which Mendlessohn’s admirable annotations, admirable 
as they are, appeared by no means sufficient, and conceived that by 
forming an entirely new translation of Ecclesiastes, 1 might succeed 
in combining the results of his explanations with such suggestions 
on the part of others or myself as might be manifest improvements 
upon them. This translation 1 now present to the public. In 
order that the reader may as far as possible be satisfied of its cor- 
rectness, | have given an original Latin version of it on alternate 
leaves with the Hebrew text of the book as revised by Van der 
Hooght and Hahn, arranged for facility of comparison so as for 
their corresponding verses to be on opposite pages, and below both 
copious notes, principally original, but partly compiled from various 
sources modern and Rabbinic, in which I have fully discussed the 
passages of which my translation differs from that in ordinary use, 


* Had it been our object to present anything like a bibliographical 
account of commentaries on this unique section of Divine truth, we could 
not have omitted to call attention to several English expositions. Among 
the thirteen or fourteen of which we are cognisant, we may refer especially 
to A Philosophical and Critical Essay, &c., by Desvoeux. Lond. 1762. 4to. 
An Attempt to illustrate the Book of Ecclesiastes, by the Rev. G. Holden, 
M.A. Lond. 1822. 8vo. And to Lectures on Ecel., by Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D. Glasg. 1821, 2 vols. 8vo.—a very valuable exposition, in which moral 
exhortation is seen in vital connexion with evangelical truth. 

+ By J.J. Rabe, the translator of the Mishneh, published in 1771, and 
noticed by Rosenmiiller in the Elenchus Interpretum, prefixed to his Anno- 
tations on Ecclesiastes; but at the time when he wrote his Scholia, it had 
probably become so scarce, that he had not, Mr. Preston supposes, the 
opportunity of consulting it. 
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in the endeavour to establish the superiority of the former. Along 
with these notes will be found at each verse a literal rendering from 
the Rabbinic Hebrew of Mendlessohn’s commentary. . . . It 
might appear at first sight that an English version of Ecclesiastes 
renders unnecessary a Latin one which corresponds with it in sense 
so closely as mine; but I think it will be found that in many 
obscure and controverted passages the double version exhibits the 
sense which I have finally determined to attach to them much more 
definitely and explicitly than a single one in either language 
could do.’ 

The author is happy in having selected a guide, or rather a com- 
panion, in his labour, so learned and judicious as Mendlessohn, 
whose commentary derives much of its value from his scrupulous 
regard to the accents, and who introduced into his own pages all 
that he deemed valuable in the annotations of those eminently 
learned Rabbins, Yarchi, and Aben Ezra. Not the least important 
portions of Mr. Preston’s volume, are the copious prolegomena,* 
containing much and varied information ; and the analysis prefixed 
to each of the sections into which the sense of the book divides 
itself, exhibiting a clear view of the topics which follow, and form- 
ing in many instances the best commentary on the Scripture text. 
As a whole, it is a noble specimen of consecrated scholarship. We 
believe Mr. Preston is still in early manhood, and occupied in 
augmenting his stores of sacred literature; and we may therefore 
hope that this is only the first of many a biblical offering to be laid 
on the Christian altar, by which the church of God may be bene- 
fited and enriched. : 

In the view of Mendlessohn, the object of the book of Ecclesiastes 
is to demonstrate, in the prospect of immortality, the vanity of all 
mere earthly enjoyments, and the duty of cheerfulness in this life, 
and a contented enjoyment of it, together with a recollection of dur 
obligations to that God who will bring us to judgment ; and with 
this view the inspired text, as translated and explained by Mr. 
Preston, substantially coincides. 

We think it right to preface the brief analysis which follows by 
stating our conviction of the Solomonic authorship of this book. 
Traces of Aramzan influence are admitted ; but these are quite 
compatible, especially in a philosophic work, with the period of 
the royal sage. Almost every Hebrew writer, prior to the Baby- 
lonian exile, exhibits marks of the same influence. Having laid 


* We could wish the author to reconsider the opinion expressed, pp. 23, 
24, that the favour of God to the redeemed among ‘ the seed of Israel’ is to 
be peculiar and distinctive even in the world to come. It has, indeed, 
nothing to do with the value of his commentary ; but to us, the idea is both 
‘incompatible with the spiritual nature of the Christian economy, and with 
the loftier character of that state where holiness will be the only distinction. 
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down the general proposition, ‘ Vanitas vanitatum, omniaque 
vanitas,’ he states, § 1, (chap. i. 1—12,) the uniformity of the 
course of nature, in consequence of which human labour can 
originate nothing entirely new. § 2. (12—18.) He states that 
he himself, possessing the highest advantages for making the 
experiment, had investigated ‘ philosophically concerning all that 
is done under the sun;’ $ 3, (chap. ii. 1, 2,) had next made trial 
of that which is the farthest removed from philosophy, hilarious 
mirth ; § 4, (3—12,) and had then essayed to modify and combine 
the two extremes, hoping to find satisfaction in the union of the 
animal and the intellectual, by creating the refinements of taste 
and luxury ; but each successive endeavour ended in disappoint- 
ment. § 5. (ec. xili—xxvi.) Turning away in despondency from 
the present, while admitting that knowledge has an advantage 
over ignorance, he looks on to the future only to see the wise man 
and the fool die alike, and the acquisitions of the wise parent, it 
might be, passing into the hands of the foolish child; and his 
view of human affairs became still more dark and unsatisfac- 
tory. § 6. (c. ili. and iv. 1—3.) Having proclaimed the aimless 
and mortifying course of all things earthly, as viewed apart from 
God, he now developes the true theory at which he had experi- 
mentally arrived. The government of God is universal. Within 
its all-encircling domain, all objects and events have their time 
and place. ‘If it were possible for man to comprehend all the 
works of God from the least to the greatest, with all the pro- 
portions of time and place, he surely would know with certainty 
that nothing evil ever comes down from heaven, but that God has 
appointed everything so as to be excellent in its own season.’ 
Such being the case, then, and God having implanted in the human 
heart the love of the present life,* everything should be looked on 
in a cheerful light; and our true wisdom is to be contented and 
happy in the employment allotted to us, and to view our temporal 
comforts as the gifts of God, who constantly superintends the 
succession of events, and to whom the future stands in the same 
relation as the past. And so far from allowing that the existence 
of present injustice constitutes an objection against the Divine 
government of the world, he infers from it the certainty of a 
future state of retribution : ‘ Wherefore I said to myself, God will 
judge the righteous and the wicked, for there is a doomt theret 


* orn mundus. 
Gesenius, sub voce. 
+ ™® means here ‘a time of reckoning.’ Comp. viii. 6. 
} i. e. ‘beyond the grave.’ 0W or, as expressive of time, ‘then,’ 7. e. when 
God shall judge the world. So the Vulgate, et tempus omnis rei tune erit. 


So in the Talmud, and in Chaldee. Gr. aldy. See 
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for every business and for every action.’ According to the royal 
preacher, then, it follows from the admission of the Divine 
government, which he has just asserted, that the grand argument 
for a system of rewards and punishments after death, is derivable 
from the scenes of human injustice which the world exhibits. 

As to the argument for man’s immortality, commonly derived 
from the superiority of his condition, the royal philosopher pro- 
. fesses his inability to perceive such superiority. Primd facie 
appearances are against it. The speculation is too subtle for any 
but the most acute. Although he that ‘hath understanding 
understands about the spirit of man that it goes upwards, and the 
life of the beast that it goes down to the earth.’ And thus, a 
second time, he affirms his belief in a future state. 

Having thus attained a lofty and secure footing, he can afford 
to look back calmly on the scenes of vanity and oppression which 
had before filled him with despondency ; and they only serve to 
strengthen the conclusions which he had just expressed. § 7. 
(4—16.) He can now also proceed to lay down maxims for the 
regulation of life ; recommending a medium between that excessive 
exertion of which envy is the parent, and the indolence of the 
man who devours his own patrimony ; pointing out the folly of 
the solitary miser, the advantage of marriage and social inter- 
course, and the vanity of that ambition which is dependent on 
the fickle breath of popular favour. § 8. (c. v. 1—20.) As to 
the worship of the blessed God, the highest exercise of man, even 
that may be perverted and made an occasion of evil. He there- 
fore enjoins profound reverence and listening obedience, the 
scrupulous performance of vows, and the careful avoidance of the 
wordy and ostentatious prayers of the foolish. Returning to a 
consideration of the evils which follow in the train of rank and 
wealth, he warns against surprise at the sight of injustice where 
power is delegated, and warns the insatiable of the precarious 
tenure by which all earthly possessions are held ; concluding with 
the advice to enjoy with cheerfulness and moderation the gifts of 
Providence, and inducing us thereto by reminding us that life is 
short, ‘and that God responds to the cheerfulness of the heart.’ 
§ 9. (ce. vi. vii. 1—14.) Frequently, indeed, when God appears 
to have put all the means of earthly enjoyment within a man’s 
reach, the man does not enjoy it, but goes on toiling incessantly 
for more: in the same way a thirst for knowledge increases the 
more its cravings are met. Still the inspired sage silences such 
reflections by showing that the whole is passing under the eye of 
God; that those circumstances which, at first sight, appear un- 
promising are often the most improving and the best ; and, there- 
fore, he recommends patience, contentment, and resignation to 
the Divine will. § 10. (15—29; c. viii. 1.) That justice and 
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injustice do not always meet with their due rewards in this life, he 
had observed and admits. If we would not be the victims of dis- 
appointinent, we must not affect perfection ourselves nor expect it 
in others ; a middle course of forbearance and moderation is best. 
The primary cause of this admixture of good and evil in human 
affairs’ he confesses to be beyond his power of discovery; the 
secondary causes, however, he had found to be man’s ignorance 
and recklessness combined with the operation of sexual tempta- 
tions, and the progress of human invention, by which the indulg- 
ence of evil passions is facilitated. Still, keeping in view the 
great fact of the Divine government, ‘a wise man’ will see no 
reason to repine; and he who ‘understands the true explanation 
of the thing,’ will be happy in the contemplation of it. 

§ 11. (2—17; ¢. ix. 1—12.) This is another very important 
section. ‘The royal sage repeats his inculeation of submission to 
royal authority, especially on the ground that no tyranny can be 
of long duration, and that God to whom the highest rulers are 
responsible, may himself punish them even in this life. He 
allows, however, that wicked rulers are often prosperous to the very 
end of their days, and are then buried with distinction, while good 
men are oppressed and despised ; and that this apparent mal-ad- 
ministration of the world is made by the ungodly an argument for 
continued irreligion. It recalled his own attention, however, to the 
inference which he has already drawn from it for the existence of 
a future state; and he bursts out into the joyful exclamation, 
‘Though the sinner do evil a hundred times, and carry it on long, 
certain am I that it will be for the good of those that fear God 
that they stand in awe of him.’ And if it is for the life to come 
that the full reward of the righteous is reserved, why may not 
some portion of the blessings of the present life be allowed to the 
wicked ? as otherwise there would be no probation for virtue. 
Existence and providence must be viewed as a whole. Everything 
is related and dependent. The contemplation of this life alone 
can afford no adequate explanation of the ways of God with man; 
we must, therefore, look at the entire range of his dispensations 
in time and eternity. According to the ordinary course of things 
the good and bad are exposed to the same calamities here; and 
were it not for the prospect of a future state, where all will be set 
right, the condition of man would be deplorable indeed. There 
would be no motive to virtue. For if death be annihilation, as 
the impious imagine, the most debased life is preferable to it. In 
that case we had best give up our whole minds to the attainment 
of earthly enjoyment, notwithstanding the insecurity which 
attends it. 

§ 12. (18—18; ce. x. 1—15.) The royal moralist illustrates 
the superiority of knowledge to mere physical force, though that 
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knowledge may for a time be depreciated. This superiority sug- 
gests many political and social maxims ; showing that success can 
be hoped for only from prudence, and exhibiting the contrast 
between wisdom and folly. § 15. (ec. 16—20.) Solomon describes 
the evils which a bad ruler, and the blessings which a good one, 
may bring on a state. At the same time he warns against the 
most secret conspiracy, as ‘the winged fowl may report the thing.’ 
§ 14. (c. xi. 1—6.) He recommends the active pursuit of mer- 
chandise and agriculture, without respect to the prognostics of 
divination, but referring the event to the Divine arrangements. 
§ 15. (7—10; c. xii. 1—8.) He inculeates the cheerful enjoy- 
ment of life, but especially of youth ; accompanied, however, with 
the salutary reflection ‘that God will bring them to account for 
all these things.’ Then comes the golden precept, ‘ Remember 
thy Creator even in the days of thy youth, while as yet the days 
of evil come not, or the years approach, of which thou wilt say, 
I have no pleasure in them ;’ followed by an inimitable description 
of the gradual approach of old age, and the precursors of death, 
till ‘ the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit returns 
to God who gave it. Vanity of vanities, said the Preacher, all is 
vanity.’ Thus he brings together the two extremes of his object ; 
the vanity of all things viewed apart from a future state, and the 
soul actually entering that state to find itself in the presence of 
the Deity. 

§ 16. (9—12.) In conclusion, the royal sage states that much 
instruction may be derived from well-digested compilations, and 
from the practical counsels of wise men, but that excessive study 
can never secure an adequate reward. § 17. (13, 14.) ‘ Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole subject ; fear God and keep his 
commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man; for God will 
bring to account every action with respect to every secret [motive] 
whether good or evil.’ Such-is the end of man’s existence here, 
and such his prospect hereafter. How sublime a conclusion of a 
free, noble, philosophic discourse! After giving full utterance to 
all that the heart can utter on a wide survey of earthly vanity, and 
after taking us once and again to look into the dark abyss of 
scepticism, he restores us to ourselves, and leaves us standing in 
the presence of God. 
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CURETON’S VINDICLE IGNATIAN Z.* 


Our readers may perhaps recollect that, in the January and i 
February numbers of this periodical, we gave an account of the HW 
important Syriac version of three of the epistles of Ignatius, for | 
the publication of which we are indebted to the learning and 
industry of Mr. Cureton. At the same time we made a few ), 
remarks upon the extraordinary charges brought forward by a 

writer in a recent number of the English Review, to the effect that 
this Syriac version was ‘a miserable epitome made by an Eutychian 
heretic.’ We contented ourselves at the time with pointing out a 
few instances of the illogical reasonings into which the reviewer 
had fallen, remarking ‘that we did not feel it necessary to dwell 
upon them at any length, as Mr. Cureton was fully able to defend 
himself, if he wished to continue the controversy.’ This defence 
Mr. Cureton has put forth in a small work, of which we give the 
title below ; and we have no hesitation in saying that it is a masterly 
and triumphant refutation of the objections of the reviewer. We i] 
had intended at first to give an abstract of Mr. Cureton’s arguments, | 
but we have found it impossible to do so, without entering into 
greater details than would be consistent with our space. We must, 
therefore, simply call the attention of such of our readers as feel ; 
an interest in the Ignatian controversy to this work of Mr. Cure- iq 
ton’s, which they will find to be not simply a reply to the flimsy argu- 
ments, if they deserve the name, of the Knglish reviewer, but also 
to contain a mass of very valuable information respecting the lite- 
rary history of these celebrated epistles. Our opinion respecting 
them remains unchanged, and further investigations only confirm 
us in it. We have no manner of doubt that the shorter recension 
of the Greek text has been interpolated and corrupted: so far we 
agree with Mr. Cureton, as well as with many others who have 
investigated the subject most carefully: we believe that the Syriac 
version published by Mr. Cureton was made at an early time, and 
from a purer Greek text than the one which we at present possess ; 
but we still feel persuaded that this Syriac version itself bears indu- 
bitable marks of interpolation, and that it cannot, therefore, be 
regarded ‘as representing what St. Ignatius himself wrote,’ as Mr. | 
Cureton maintains. 


* Vindicie Ignatiane ; or the Genuine Writings of St. Ignatius, as exhi- 
bited in the Ancient Syriac Version, vindicated from the Charge of Heresy. 
By the Rev. William Cureton, M.A., F.R.S., of the British Museum ; late 
Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library. London: Rivingtons.1846. 
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Mr. Cureton, at the end of his ‘ Vindicie Ignatiane,’ gives in 
an appendix the opinions of various learned men respecting the 
Ignatian epistles, from the year 1650, down to the discovery of the 
Syriac version in 1843. We subjoin a few extracts from such of 
these writers as are likely to prove most interesting to our readers. 


1681. 


Owen (John), An inquiry into the original nature, institution, 
power, order, and communion of Evangelical Churches. London, 
1681. to. 

‘ Unto this time—that is, about the year 107 or 108—do belong 
the epistles ascribed unto Ignatius, if so be they were written by 
him. For Polycarpus wrote his Epistle to the Philippians after 
Ignatius was carried to Rome, having wrote his epistles before in 
Asia. Many are the contests of learned men about those epistles 
which remam, whether they are genuine, or the same that were 
written by him : for that he did write epistles unto sundry churches 
is acknowledged by all. And whereas there have in this age been 
two copies found and published of those epistles, wherein very many 
things that were obnoxious unto just exception in those before 
published do not at all appear, yet men are not agreed which of 
them ought to be preferred ; and many yet deny that any of them 
were those written by Ignatius. I shall not interpose in this con- 
test ; only I must say, that if any of his genuine writings do yet 
remain, yet the corruption and interpolation of them for many ages 
must needs much impair the authority of what is represented in 
them as his; nor am I delivered from these thoughts by the late, 
either more sound or more maimed, editions of them; and the 
truth is, the corruption and fiction of epistolical writings in the first 
ages was so intolerable, as that very little in that kind is preserved 
sincere and unquestionable. — Works, edited by Russell, 1826. 
vol. xx. p. 147. 


1710. 


Wuiston (William), dn Essay upon the Epistles of Ignatius. 
London, 1710. 8vo. 

‘I shall show, by internal characters, that the Smaller Epistles 
cannot be the genuine ones, nor so early as the days of Ignatius. 
(1) In the Smaller Epistle to the Ephesians, in all the copies, our 
Saviour is expressly affirmed to be dyévynros, ingenitus, unbegotten ; 
which is so impossible for Ignatius to say, or any of his time, that 
no one, till the days of Athanasius, ever durst mention a thing so 
notoriously contrary to the Christian Religion. Nay, if we are 
willing to suppose all the MSS. mistaken, and make it aghcagpiten 
unmade, yet will the affirmation be still not much better, 
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And Theodorit (the first author who for certain cited the Smaller 
edition, or one very like it) read here yevvnros é& ayevinjrov, accord- 
ing to the sense of the Larger edition; so that his copy was not 
herein so corrupt as the present smaller edition. Yet is Athana- 
sius supposed to quote this Smaller edition as to these very words. 
(2) In this Smaller edition our Saviour is expressly stil’d Adyos 
didios, the Eternal Word,* which epithet was never applied to him 
by any Christian till the fourth century. And since neither Atha- 
nasius himself, nor any others of the orthodox, ever then quoted 
this text of Ignatius, which yet would have been of greater conse- 
quence than all that they said in that controversy, ’tis highly pro- 
bable that they never saw that Smaller edition of these Epistles in 
which it is, even in all the three copies. (3) In the same Smaller 
edition, in the very same place, these words are added, ovx amd 
that he is the Héernal Word, not proceeding from 
otyi, Silence, that famous Valentinian origin of things. The allu- 
sion here to the famous ory) of the Valentinians, or of Marcellus 
from them, is so plain, that the greatest patrons of these Smaller 
epistles are ashamed directly to deny it, though it be so very strong 
and almost undeniable an argument against them. For ’tis 
undoubted, from Irenzeus,t that Valentinus himself was not pub- 
lickly known as any famous Heretic, nor came from Egypt to Rome 
till the Pontificate of Hyginus, that is, not till between a.p. 126 
and 130, or between ten and fourteen years after the death of Igna- 
tius. Nay, ’tis also plain from Tertullian, an almost cotemporary 
writer, and very near the place also, that Valentinus was alive, and 
at Rome in the Pontificate of Eleutherus afterward : that is, between 
A.D. 170 and 185. So that those who make his cry} famous at 
Antioch, or in Asia, before a.p. 116, the /atest year possible for 
the death of Ignatius, do merely serve an hypothesis ; and assert 
what is highly improbable, if not next to impossible to be true; 
without, nay, against all the Original Testimonies thereto relating. 
Indeed, the learned are here driven to a great strait, and would 
fain affirm that some of the other ancienter heretics had introduced 
the ovy? before Valentinus: but still without one single ancient 
testimony for such an hypothesis. They tell us, indeed, that 
Eusebius ¢ ascribes it to Simon Magus, in these words: kar’ 
avrov éxeivoy Tov aipertwtGy apxnyor, ds Ta doyparicov 
amepaiveto A€ywr, ijv Ocds kai Whereas, by this Ringleader 
of these sorts of Hereticks, Eusebius plainly means Valentinus, and 
no other; as any one may learn from Epiphanius.§ And I wonder 
that anybody should expound him otherwise. So that this Testi- 


* Magnes. c. viii. p. 310. edit. Jacobson. + Advers. Heres. Book iii. c. 4. 


t De Eccl. Theolog. Book ii. ec. . § Epiphan. Heres. 72. sect. 7. 
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mony is so far from a confirmation, that ’tis rather a confutation of 
the foregoing evasion. We shall see anon that this character will 
best suit the latter days of Marcellus and Athanasius, long after- 
wards. (4) In the same smaller Epistles we have this passage of 
some Hereticks then arisen in the Church: Evyapiotias mpocev- 
Xiis anéxovrat, bua TO pr) Guodoyeiv edvxapiotiay odpxa elval rod 
“Inood Xpiorod tiv duaptiGv tev tabodcay, 
Th 6 ijyetpev. These Hereticks, it seems, absented 
from the Christian Assemblies, because they did not own the 
Eucharist to be the Flesh of Christ which suffered for them, and was 
raised again by the good Will of the Father. This is a strange 
passage indeed ; and so far from the age of Ignatius, when Christians 
did not permit any Hereticks to communicate with them ; and 
when there are no footsteps of any such Hereticks in the world; 
that it could hardly be so early as the middle of the fifth century, 
when yet these Epistles are certainly cited by Theodorit. Perhaps 
*tis a still later interpolation, even in the smaller copies; yet it is 
in all the MSS., both the Greek one at Florence, and the two Latin 
ones in England. These four internal characters of times later 
than the death of Ignatius, seem to me so strong, that the argu- 
ments for the antiquity of the same Epistles ought to be next to 
demonstrative ere they can be compared to them.’—p. 6. 

‘I observe further, that the Abridger, as well as Eusebius, seems 
never to have seen more than those seven Epistles in Polycarp’s 
collection. And accordingly, those to Tarsus, to Antioch, and to 
Hero, have suffered no alterations at all. Yet ’tis strange that 
these Epistles, most plainly and indisputably of the Larger sort, 
and not less favourable to the Arians than the rest, if no other 
than Interpolated ones, should alone be preserved, and that by the 
Orthodox too all along, and their originals utterly lost: Nay, that 
those originals should themselves never be certainly heard of in all 
the past writers and histories of the Church. I desire the admirers 
of the Smaller Edition to give a rational account of the strange 
case of these three Epistles also: for they appear to be genuine, 
and exactly of the same nature, stile, genius, doctrine, and time 
with the rest of the Larger Epistles. Nay, they are in the 
Medicean Greek, and in the two English Latin copies, with the 
Smaller, as well as in all but one of the Larger copies, both Greek 
and Latin, that are known among us, as I have already observed. 
I take notice, that the particular occasion and time of the 
epitomizing these Epistles may be in some measure guessed at by 
a passage in Eusebius against Marcellus, which has been in part 
alledged already, but which must be here set down entirely, in 
these words: “A MdpxedAdos pev 
Aéywv eivat tov Oecdv, cai ijovxlav Oe@ troypdpwv 
abrov éxeivoy tov aipeciwrav dpxnydy, ds, Ta 
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amepaivero, A€ywr, Ocds Kal pera di) 
Kal tiv hovxlay Tov Adyov Tod Ocod ev Tips 
koopotrotlas dSpactixn évepyela. The forementioned text, in the 
Smaller epistles, és éorw Adyos aldios, odk amd 
mpoeAOwy, bears so plain an allusion to this Heretical notion of 
Marcellus from the Valentinians, and seems so plainly inserted 
to palliate and excuse the same, that ’tis highly probable it was 
inserted by Marcellus’s great friend, Athanasius, who mended his 
notion, or at least by some of his followers, in the fourth century.’ 
—p. 42. 

fi observe, that we do not find these Smaller Epistles certainly 
quoted by any but Theodorit and Gelasius till the sixth century 
of the church. Tho’, indeed, when these extracts were so favour- 
able to orthodoxy, and the original Epistles so Heretical and 
Arian, ’tis no wonder that the Smaller spurious copies spread 
into several parts of the church afterwards, and pass’d with several 
of those Ignorant Ages for the genuine Epistles themselves. Tis 
rather a wonder, that while but one single copy of the most 
famous and undoubted Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians is 
now known in Christendom, so many copies, both Greek and 
Latin, should be preserved of the Larger and original Epistles of 
Ignatius ; nay, and those more numerous than of the Smaller 
Abridgments, even at this day.’—p. 44. 


1734. 


- Beavusosre (Isaac de), Histoire Critique de Manichée et du 
Manicheisme. Amsterdam, 1734. Ato. 


‘Je ne veux, ni défendre, ni combattre Vauthenticité des Lettres 
de St. Ignace. Si elles ne sont pas veritables, elles ne laissent pas 
d’étre fort anciennes; et opinion, qui me paroit la plus raison- 
nable, est que les plus pures ont été interpolées.’—Vol. i. p. 378. 
not. 3. 


1743. 


Larpner (Nathaniel), Credibility of the Gospel History. 
12 volumes, 1733—1755. 


‘I have carefully compared the two editions, and am very well 
satisfied, upon that comparison, that the Larger are an interpolation 
of the Smaller, and not the Smaller an epitome or abridgment of 
the Larger. I desire no better evidence in a thing of this nature. 
And the Quotations of Ignatius do also better agree with the 
Smaller than the Larger epistles, as may be seen in Archbishop 
Usher’s Dissertations. But whether the Smaller themselves are 
the genuine writings of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, is a question 
that has been much disputed, and has employed the pens of the 
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ablest critics. And whatever positiveness some may have shown 
on either side, I must own I have found it a very difficult question.’ 
—Pt. 11. chap. v. Lardner’s Works : edit. London, 1788. Vol. ii. 
page 68. 

1751. 


Jortin (John), Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 
London, 1751. 8vo. 


‘ They who contend for the /arger Epistles would do well to weigh 
one thing, which they never seem to think of, namely, that, whilst 
they want to support I know not what, they are hurting the 
reputation of an Apostolical Father, whom they have in great 
esteem : for if the passages which I have already pointed out, and 
those which others have censured, could be showed to be genuine, 
Ignatius would be much less valued than he is by men of sense 
and judgment. But though the shorter Epistles are on many 
accounts preferable to the larger, yet I will not affirm that they 
have undergone no alteration at all.’—Vol. i. p. 361. 


1755. 


Mosuem (J. L.), An Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern, 
translated by Archibald Maclaine. London, 1765. 2 vol. 4to. 


‘There are yet extant several epistles attributed to him, con- 
cerning the authenticity of which there have been, however, warm 
disputes among the learned, which still subsist. Of these epistles, 
seven are said to have been written by this eminent martyr, during 
his journey from Antioch to Rome ; and these the most of learned 
men acknowledge to be genuine, as they stand in the edition that 
was published in the last century, from a manuscript in the 
Medicean library. The others are generally rejected as spurious. 
As to my own sentiments of this matter, though I am willing to 
adopt this opinion as preferable to any other, yet I cannot help 
looking upon the authenticity of the Epistle to Polycarp as ex- 
tremely dubious, on account of the difference of style; and, 
indeed, the whole question relating to the epistles of St. Ignatius 
in general seems to me to labour under much obscurity, and to be 
embarrassed with many difficulties. —Vol. i. p. 51. 


1768. 


Griespacu (J. J.), Dissertatio historico-theologica locos Theolo- 
gicos ex Leone Magno, Pontifice Romano, sistens. Halle, 
1769. 4to. 


‘Sic orte sunt procul dubio duz illee Actuum Andree recensiones, 
quarum alteram omnes repudiant, alteram vero Bellarminus et 
Natalis Alexander cum aliis quibusdam  pontificis defendunt. 
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Vide Beausobre. |. c. p. 400. Utra genuina, utra adulterata sit, id 
ad hane causam nullius est momenti, cum illud tantum affirmem, 
utramlibet esse a quadam Christianorum parte ad confirmandas 
suas opiniones immutatam. Forsitan etiam duplex illa [gnatian- 
arum Epistolarum recensio invenustis hujusmodi studiis suam debet 
originem. Quid? si utraque, que nobis superest, recensio dicatur 
paraphrasis esse Epistolaruam Ignatii genuinarum, plane deper- 
ditarum ? Non desunt enim in utraque interpolationum ac im- 
mutationum vestigia. A diversis Christianorum sectis, quarum 
altera tamen multo audacior fuit altera, concinnate videntur 
diverse editiones. —J. J. Griesbachii Opuscula Academica. 8vo. 
Jena, 1824, Vol. i. p. 26. 


1826. 


Neanpver (Augustus), The History of the Christian Religion and 
Church during the Three First Centuries. Translated by H. J. 
Rose. 1841. 


‘Ignatius, Bishop of the Church at Antioch, in the time of the 
Emperor Trajan, it would appear, was carried as prisoner to Rome, 
where he expected to be exposed to wild beasts. On the journey, 
it would seem, he wrote seven Epistles; six to the Churches of 
Asia Minor, and one to Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. Certainly 
these epistles contain passages which at least bear completely upon 
them the character of Antiquity. This is particularly the case 
with the passages directed against Judaism and Docetism: but 
even the shorter and more trustworthy edition is very much inter- 
polated.’—Vol. ii. p. 334. 


Mr. Cureton has omitted to notice the opinions of Professor 
Rothe on the Ignatian Epistles. We conclude that Rothe’s work 
must have escaped his notice; for the dissertation of the Pro- 
fessor on the Genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles (Ueber die 
Echtheit der Ignatianischen Briefe) contains the fullest and most 
elaborate discussion of the whole subject, which has appeared 
since the time of Bishop Pearson. It forms an appendix of 
seventy 8vo. pages, and is affixed to the work entitled, ‘ Die 
Anfange der Christlichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung: ein ge- 
schichtlicher Versuch von Richard Rothe.’ Wittenberg, 1837. 
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Vi 
THE SERMONS OF BOURDALOUE. 


Tue influence of the pulpit on the character of the age, always 
a most interesting subject, seems to have excited in certain quar- 
ters more than ordinary interest, during the last two or three 
months. Something like a discussion has appeared in the columns 
of The Patriot, exhibiting a variety of opimion, respecting the 
causes which are supposed to have impaired the effectiveness of 
preaching, founded upon an almost entire unanimity as to the 
fact. Without expressing oyrselves decidedly on either question, 
we may observe that such a state of feeling furnishes a sufficient 
apology for the few remarks we are about to offer, on the sermons 
of one of the most distinguished preachers of modern times. 

The principle on which Aristotle appears to found his rhetoric, 
is the possibility of exploring the causes in consequence of which 
orators have been successful, and thence educing rules for the 
guidance of others ; anticipating in this the aphorism of Bacon on 
the mutual relations of science and art, quod in contemplatione 
instar cause est, 1d in operatione instar regula est. But systems 
of rhetoric can only do this in the general; they set forth the 
general principles which should guide us in the arrangement of 
arguments, in addressing the passions, and in the formation of 
style ; but many points of minor importance they pass over, either 
as unworthy of attention, or as incapable of being extensively gene- 
ralised. For this reason, and for others which will readily suggest 
themselves, we deem it desirable, in addition to the study of 
rhetoric, to apply Aristotle’s method for ourselves to the sermons 
of those men who have really been successful preachers ; and it is 
chiefly to call some attention to this subject that we are induced, 
in the present instance, to attempt the task, in the case of Bour- 
daloue. 

The celebrated French preachers in the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, in some respects, achieved the greatest triumphs in their 
sacred profession ; and are generally worthy of being attentively 
studied. They drew multitudes to the churches: on the minds of 
the vain and light-hearted, the flippant worshippers of gaiety and 
fashion, they sometimes produced the deepest impressions. The 
Parisians, then equally as now devoted to amusement, and having 
naturally but little relish for the solemnities of religion, found them- 
selves hesitating between the attractions of the pulpit and those of 
the theatre; and often giving preference to the former, though 
often, probably, with the prospect of having to listen to the 
unsparing condemnation of their vices. One of the most noted 
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and admired of their preachers was Father Bourdaloue, a Jesuit ; 
but practically, it would appear, very little tainted with the bad 
principles of his order. Though he did not make his appearance in 
the pulpit until Bossuet had reached the zenith of his popularity, his 
first sermons produced an extraordinary impression on the public 
mind, and led to his being considered the first preacher of the day. 
He was soon a great favourite with the king, who was heard to say, 
that he would rather listen to the old sermons of Bourdaloue than 
to the new ones of many others. We have, however, higher 
authority in their favour in the testimony of Madame de Sevigné, 
who declares, in a letter to her daughter, that ‘ she had never heard 
anything more beautiful, more noble, or more astonishing than the 
sermons of Bourdaloue.’ 

But what entitles these discourses to particular attention, in the 
present day, is the sound and consecutive logic by which they are, 
for the most part, eminently characterised, at the same time that 
it is so employed, as admirably to subserve the highest and the best 
ends of the pulpit. While the other distinguished preachers of 
that age sought to rouse the feelings of their hearers by the 
appliances of imagination and pathos, it was the aim of Bourdaloue 
to convince them, and, through the medium of conviction, perma- 
nently to influence their conduct. His mind had passed through 
a discipline which rendered such a style of preaching almost 
unavoidable, as he had previously been a professor of moral philo- 
sophy, theology, and rhetoric, and had become thereby habituated to 
the exercise of reason, to the almost extinction of fancy. As, how- 
ever, it is both desirable that a sermon should in a great measure 
consist of sound argument, and yet extremely difficult to make it, 
at the same time, intelligible and impressive to ordinary hearers, it 
will be interesting to observe how each of these qualities are 
secured, in the sermons before us; and in doing so, we shall pro- 
bably ascertain, in some degree, the causes of their success. 

It appears, then, to have been the aim of Bourdaloue, in nearly 
every sermon, to deal with one particular truth, and by presenting 
it in the closest relations to the duties and immortal interests of 
his hearers, to bring it impressively home to their hearts. Viewed in 
relation to this truth, the principal divisions, which never exceed three 
in number, are so many arguments ; and generally capable of being 
reduced, with the greatest ease, to the form of a syllogism. Indeed, 
in the very mode im which they are presented, they are often pre- 
cisely what modern logicians term enthymemes, each consisting of 
a single premiss, and a distinct conclusion attached thereto; and 
these conclusions again either separately involve, or make up when 
combined, the leading truth of the discourse. In like manner, 
though with less precision in the expression, the minor divisions 
are enthymemes, separated generally from the principal division to 
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which they belong, by preliminary explanations, or lighter trains of 
argument, intended to clear the way, and to prepare the mind of 
the hearer for what is to come. Lach of these is then despatched 
in two or three paragraphs, which may be severally characterised 
as establishing the premiss, enforcing the conclusion, and refuting 
any objection which suggests itself. Submitting these paragraphs 
also to a careful analysis, each is found to contain two or three 
arguments more or less expanded, whose premises are immediately 
based on the natural course of things, the obvious laws of the 
human mind, or the authority of Scripture and the fathers, as being 
in this case, the ultimate grounds of reason and faith. Such is 
the general type to which all these sermons, with few exceptions, 
more or less conform. 

In all this, however, there is nothing very remarkable. The 
only inquiry it will excite, in quarters where sufficient information 
is not already possessed, and which inquiry it is now our wish to 
satisfy, is in what manner such logical exactness was moulded to 
the purposes of oratory, and by what means the man who was so 
precise in the order of his arguments, could rise to the first rank of 
preachers in the age of Bossuet; and even, according to the 
account of Voltaire,* outshine him in popularity. In order to 
afford some answer to these questions, we briefly invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to the following topics, the class of truths 
which Bourdaloue for the most part handled—the manner in which 
he introduced them—his care to enable his hearers to grasp his 
whole plan at the outset—and the manner in which he is wont to 
work up and present his arguments. 

The truths to which Bourdaloue chiefly gave his attention were 
entirely of a practical kind ; and it was probably in subordination 
to his object in this respect, that by far the greater number of his 
texts were selected from the gospels. It is never his aim to settle 
by argumentation any point of doctrine, with the exception, perhaps, 
of his sermons to the converts from Protestantism ; but the common 
practice of it would probably have been to encroach upon the pre- 
rogative of the church, and to depart from that humble deference 
to her authority which is ever the duty of her obedient children. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that, in avoiding questions which, if 
argued at all, cannot well be kept out of the regions of metaphysics, 
lay one important secret of his power, to adapt himself to the under- 
standings of his hearers. For the establishment of practical 
truths, practical proofs may suffice ; and will even prove the most 
effectual if producing conviction. Hence those frequent addresses 


* See Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV. But the accuracy of this statement 
has been called in question. 
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to universal consciousness ; those triumphant appeals to experience 
and to fact; those repeated quotations from Scripture and the 
fathers, which meet our eye in almost every page of these sermons, 
and are generally introduced with such happy effect. An exception, 
indeed, might at first sight be taken to the quotations from the 
fathers, as too numerous, and as often appearing to interrupt, like 
so many rugged rocks in an otherwise smoothly-flowing stream, the 
continuous train of original thought. The objection might be 
admitted, were it made against sermons composed for the present 
day, and, we will add, for a Protestant congregation; but it 
vanishes into nothing, the moment it is applied to the age of which 
Pascal says, ‘ Le respect que lon porte a Vantiquité est aujourdhui 
2 tel point, dans les matiéres ot il devrait avoir le moins de force, 
que l’on se fait des oracles de toutes ses pensées, et des mystéres 
méme de ses obscurités, que l’on ne peut plus avancer de nouveautés 
sans péril, et que le texte d’un auteur suffit pour détruire les plus 
fortes raisons.’ 

The manner in which Bourdaloue introduces his subject is 
worthy of attentive observation, as being equally free from the 
stiff and uninteresting formality of the propositional style, and 
that indefiniteness which, in its absence, it is somewhat difficult to 
avoid. Romanist preachers generally introduce, somewhere in the 
preamble of their sermons, an address to the virgin, in order to 
obtain, through her intercession, the Divine direction and blessing, 
on what is to follow; and the fanciful modes of introducing it, 
often resorted to for the sake of avoiding an abrupt transition, 
are well known, from Fenelon’s disapprobation of them. In the 
sermons of Bourdaloue, the exordium is divided by the Ave Maria 
into two parts; of which the first contains such remarks as are 
naturally suggested by the text, and states, in general terms, the 
subject of the discourse ; the second exhibits it more particularly 
by laying down its principal divisions. The remarks in the former 
part are naturally connected with the subject, yet always most 
striking ; arising immediately out of the text, and yet appearing 
to lead by the easiest route to the object contemplated by the 
preacher. The starting point is not selected from that region, m 
the universe of truth or fancy, which is at the farthest conceivable 
distance from the matter in hand; as if, in preaching on the day 
of judgment, one should begin at the creation of the world; but 
on the contrary, he commences at once with his text, and draws 
froin it, without doing violence to its obvious import, the leading 
truth of his discourse. 


‘Semper ad eventum festinat, et in medias res, 
Non secus ac notas, auditorem rapit.’ 


In the second part of the introduction, though the principal 
3N 
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divisions are, with scarcely an exception, of the kind already 
mentioned, yet by a consummate art, which never misses its aim, 
they are infinitely varied in the mode of statement, and for that 
reason are always interesting. Often, indeed, in order to secure 
for them a better reception, they are grafted, as it were, upon 
some sentiment of Augustine, or Chrysostom, or some other of 
the fathers, whose name was likely to give them greater weight. 
The general effect of the whole is to interest and impress the mind 
with the nature of the subject submitted to it, and in this way to 
induce a more willing and deliberate exercise of attention. 

As closely connected with the introduction of the discourse, and, 
indeed, forming a part of it, we have next to notice a practice, 
from which Bourdaloue seldom departs,—that of giving his hearers 
at the outset a general view of his whole plan. Immediately after 
the enunciation of the principal divisions, he is careful to present 
them, and the conclusions they are intended to support, in a 
variety of different forms, by means of an unsparing use of repe- 
tition and antithesis. The same plan is often pursued with the 
minor divisions ; and thus, in either case, the hearer is favoured 
with an interesting outline of what he is to listen to more in 
detail; a striking representation, in miniature, of the larger 
picture which is about to be unfolded. On the expediency of such 
a plan there will naturally be a difference of opinion; at least it 
will be supposed that the constant use of it would wear the appear- 
ance of formality. In the sermons of Bourdaloue it seems always 
to answer the purpose intended. 

But by far the most remarkable and important feature in these 


sermons is the peculiar manner in which their arguments are 


wrought up, and made to unite all the conclusive force of exact 
logic, with all the natural impressiveness of excited feeling. This 
most desirable union is accomplished by the practice of presenting 
the arguments subjectively. The manner proper to the philo- 
sophic expounder of general principles, and that of Bourdaloue as 
a preacher of Christian duty, are wide as the poles asunder. The 
former is concerned with truth per se, and with the reason of his 
auditors as comprehending, admitting, or calling it in question. 
Keeping the practical relations of each principle out of sight, or 
at least in abeyance, his business is to exhibit their simple nature, 
and to establish their absolute truth ; hence his arguments will 
naturally partake of the same objective character; and in a 
repression of feeling, more or less complete, the understanding 
performs its part alone, without the intervention of passion to 
disturb its operations or to modify its results. Such is partly 
the mode in which some preachers deal with the matter of 
their discourses, but altogether different is that of Bourdaloue, 
The characteristic of his sermons, as judged of under first im- 
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pressions, without any particular analysis, is not the objective 
reality of so much truth, but its subjective importance. Every- 
thing is viewed in relation to his own spiritual interests, and those 
of his hearers. Hence the operations of the understanding 
naturally produce fervid emotions ; and these, in their turn, enliven 
and stimulate the understanding. He gives you his argument 
without saying that it is one; and brings you almost irresistibly 
to certain conclusions, without calling your attention particularly 
to the process by which they are arrived at. In a word, he appears 
before you as an earnest and animated preacher, and not as a cold 
and accurate logician ; and though you cannot help thinking and 
feeling with him as he proceeds, and that too, apparently, on good 
reasons ; yet at the close your first impressions are apt to be that 
the discourse, after all, has only consisted of so much rapid, fine, 
impassioned declamation. 

It doubtless contributed in no small degree to this effect, that 
Bourdaloue well knew, as it appears from his sermons, on what 
ea to concentrate his argumentative forces; and where it was 

etter to exchange them for the lighter, but often more effectual 
weapons of earnest exhortation and pointed appeal. Whatever is 
in any measure self-evident, it is never desirable to be at much 
pains to establish in a popular address. As in logic itself, when- 
ever the major premiss is a mathematical axiom the minor premiss 
will alone warrant the conclusion; so here, in proportion as a 
principle is more or less axiomatic, or, in other words, presses more 
or less closely on those foundations of authority or fact, which it is 
the tacit agreement of all parties to leave undisturbed, proof is 
the less required on its behalf, and assumption and description 
may well take the place of argument. Such at least appears to 
have been the opinion of Bourdaloue. Accordingly, when he 
reasons, it is to produce conviction, and not for the pleasure of 
the exercise ; where conviction already exists, he seems intuitively 
acquainted with the fact, and rises gracefully into earnest decla- 
mation ; and, whether he argues or declaims, his whole manner is 
at once in keeping with the nature of his subject, his own high 
aims as a preacher, and the solemn interests of his hearers as 
immortal beings. 

The preceding remarks have, we think, shown some of the 
causes which gave such astonishing success to the sermons of 
Bourdaloue, and may also suggest some practical rules, or at least 
some useful hints, to others. The description of them, however, 
would be incomplete, were we not just to notice some other features 
in the preacher of a scarcely less important kind. His style, we 
may observe, though unenlivened by imagination, singularly 
destitute of ornament of every kind, and dealing too much in 
repetition, is yet nervous and expressive; and, upon the whole, 
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admirably fitted for the purposes of oratory. He was said also to 
possess the most engaging and impressive manners in the pulpit ; 
and all who know anything of human nature will easily recognise 
in this one important reason of his favour with the multitude. 
But we hasten to mention his piety, which seems to have been 
truly ardent and sincere, and gave occasion to some of the Jesuits 
to say that his life furnished a refutation of the Provincial Letters. 
We will add, to the honour of Bourdaloue, and at the expense of 
his brethren, that, well-founded as the dreadful charges contained 
in those celebrated letters appear to have been, one thing only was 
wanting to make the refutation unanswerable, namely, that such piety 
as his should have been possessed by every member of the order, 
or, in other words, that it should have been the rule, and not, as it 
notoriously was, ihe exception. But in Bourdaloue’s exalted piety 
we have the secret of his energy, his sincerity, and therefore, in a 
great measure, of his success. We have also the secret of another 
remarkable feature, which deserves to be more particularly dwelt 
upon—his faithfulness, approaching as it did to a fearless and noble 
daring, when wickedness was to be rebuked or pride laid low. It 
may truly be said that no class of men, however elevated in society, 
or however formidable for their political power, escaped his stern 
and unsparing censure, if their vices called for it at his hands; and 
this not when he preached in remote provinces, whence his voice 
might never reach their ears, or could only do so when its severer 
tones had died away; but on the occasions when those very 
persons were among his auditors, and felt the force of his in- 
vectives all the more keenly, from the circumstance of their being 
delivered in the presence of thousands besides. Thus, to give 
one illustration of this, in a sermon preached before the king, and 
touching, in one of its parts, upon the evils of cringing to men in 
high stations, he expressly charges that practice upon the court 
as its peculiar vice, and concludes a censure, which is throughout 
unsparingly severe, with these remarkable words :—‘ Oserai-je le 
dire ? qu’un démon sorté de Venfer se trouvat dans un haut degré 
d’élévation et de faveur, on lui offriroit d’encens.’ 

In conclusion, let it not be thought that, through admiration of 
these sermons, we are blind to their faults, more particularly those 
doctrinal errors which are the peculiar features of Romanism, 
and those mis-statements of fact, which may be expected, whenever 
mention is made of the great Reformers. There occur in them 
also, for the sake of effect, many very improper turns of phrase- 
ology, such as ‘a suffering God,’ ‘the contrition of a God, &c., 
as applied to our Saviour. But along with these, and similar 
faults, which, though they are to be expected, cannot but be dis- 
approved, assuredly there is much to admire; and an attentive 
perusal of these sermons will, in most cases, be amply repaid, in 
the pure pleasure and the real assistance they will afford. 
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Wuerurr there exist beings of a nature superior to our own, 
actuated by evil principles, ever seeking our destruction, is a 
question which can be settled by revelation alone. Not that it is 
improbable in itself. On the contrary, it is possessed of a high 
degree of probability. It is probable that spirits exist. Without 
speaking of the absurd yet common notion of their filling up the 
gap between us and Deity,—as if the created and the uncreated 
must not always remain at an infinite distance from each other in 
point of nature,—it does seem to us not a little presumptuous to sup- 
pose that our own world is the only one inhabited. The tendency 
of the present times is favourable to another faith—to which mate- 
rialism was the greatest obstacle. And if there are spirits, why 
may they not be fallen? To suppose Adam the first sinner 
removes no difficulty. The difficulty is not in the Awman origin, 
but in any origin, of sin. The most perplexing and mysterious 
thing about the doctrine of evil spirits is their agency in human 
temptation. No one will presume to assert that it is not involved 
in serious difficulty. The state of science affords not much 
relief. We must wait for more light. When the nature of man, 
especially as spiritual,—the mode in which he is influenced by his 
material organisation, and in which that is affected by the universe 
without,—when these subjects are better understood, (as indeed 
they are very likely to be,) we do not despair of understanding, 
more than at present, the subject of Satanic agency. It belongs to 
a category that lies open to observation and experiment. But at 

resent it is absurd to dogmatise about it. Hitherto a great deal 
of folly has been produced upon it. It has been injured, both as 
to the views of opponents and the practical experience of Chris- 
tians, by the confused and inaccurate representations of men, who, 
affecting to be philosophers instead of being content with being 
theologians, have departed from safe moral principles for the 
sake of indulging in metaphysical speculations. Neither science 
nor philosophy is in such a condition of maturity and perfection as to 
enable us to discuss the matter with any advantage. But at the 
same time what is known of mind and of morals naturally produces 
the conviction that, if bad spirits exist, they will injure men if they 
can and may, if the nature of their powers allow of it, and God 
permit their employment in this way. 

As to the facts, however, the evidence is altogether scriptural. 
Evil spirits are not palpable to the senses—they are not subjects 
of consciousness. There is nothing in the nature or circumstances 
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of our sins to oblige* us to suppose a supernatural causation. 
Testimony is the only kind of proof, and God’s testimony in the 
Bible the only kind of testimony, we can possess upon the subject. 
The question, then, is one of great importance—Do the Scriptures 
teach the doctrine? No one supposes that they teach that there 
is no such being as Satan, all that any would be willing to assert 
amounting to a denial that the evidence of his existence which they 
furnish is sufficient to demand our faith. It isa source of not a little 
astonishment to us, that any should be willing to assert even that. 
We know of no doctrine in favour of which they afford a greater 
amount of proof. We have, as it has been strongly but truly said, 
as much proof of the personality of Satan, as we have of that of 
any one mentioned in the Bible. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a greater distinctness and variety of attestations to the truth. 
We find certain words, whatever their original significations, 
becoming manifestly proper names ; we find these words employed 
in every kind of composition, even the plainest and most unimpas- 
sioned, in connexions which forbid the conception of personification, 
and where human agents cannot possibility be meant: and we find 
other references and representations, not containing these words, 
but involving the fullest ascription of personal emotions, acts, 
and experiences, where the only beings that can be intended are 
spiritual existences of evil character. ‘ How are we to ascertain 
personality, if we deny its reality here? Every property that can 
be regarded as determining the question, is in this instance speci- 
fied. Whether we consider life, or intelligence, or volition, or 
activity, as a distinctive characteristic of personality, we find it 
again and again ascribed to the wicked one. He is again and 
again represented as thinking, scheming, desiring, walking up and 
down, assaulting, tempting, employing divers wiles and stratagems, 
and inflicting various torments and diseases. In truth, so full 
and explicit is the evidence thus supplied, that he who will doubt 
the personality of Satan, might as well doubt that of almost any 
other being mentioned in Scripture.’+ There is nothing to pre- 
vent the belief that Satan is a personal existence but arguments 
drawn from sources distinct from revelation; and it is not difficult 
to perceive, in the character of the reasonings employed against it, 
an indisposition to admit it. The perverse ingenuity which is 


* We say ‘oblige, for there are many facts in history, and many expe- 
riences in the minds of individuals, that afford a strong presumption ot a 
supernatural agency, though they would not be sufficient alone to establish 


it. They bear out the Scripture statements, though they could not supply 
their place. 


+ Rev. Hugh Stowell. 
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employed in disproving the personality of Satan might be employed, 
with the same propriety and effect, in disproving the personality 
of Jesus Christ. All the laws of figurative language are as appli- 
cable to the language used of the one as to that used of the other. 
The phraseology employed respecting Satan as plainly and dis- 
tinctly implies personality as that employed respecting Christ. 
The Aesssiiitiens and records of the first embody the personal con- 
ception as fully as those of the last. The names which are the 
characteristic titles of our Saviour have passed through the same 
processes, and are found in the same conditions, as those of our 
great enemy. The criticism which would prove the ‘ wicked one’ 
to be no real subsistence, might prove the ‘just one’ to be none 
either. ‘Satan’ and ‘ devil’ are in no worse predicament than ‘Christ’ 
and ‘ Jesus.’ The last have their proper etymological meanings, and 
are applied sometimes with those meanings, as well as the first. 
And we know of nothing in the history of Christ that would be 
more difficult to be explained away than what is recorded of Satan. 
Indeed, they are both described together, as agents in one scene, 
as parties to one interview,—the one proposing, the other resisting 
temptations. The gospels contain nothing that has greater marks 
of literal truth than the account of Christ’s temptation in the 
wilderness—not his baptism, not his agony, not his death. It is de- 
scribed as fact, it is connected with facts. No one would have enter- 
tained the most remote suspicion that it was other than literal, had 
the tempter been a man, and all the temptations been such as a 
man might have presented, without any other change at all in the 
phraseology of the narrative. If there be, which we know not, a 
principle that can interpret the account of the temptation, so as 
justly to avoid the necessity of supposing Satan a person, we should 
not despair of applying it with the same result to the whole account 
of Christ’s life and death, and thus of making him as ‘ spiritual’ as 
any of his disciples or his deniers can wish. It is beyond our pre- 
sent power to escape the conviction that a full and fair view of the 
references to Satan in the Bible, would produce a persuasion of his 
real existence in a candid mind. It is one thing to be able to 
assign a meaning, of some sort, to passages taken singly and sepa- 
rately, to give them a sense which may do, and quite another to 
educe naturally the sentiment which all together they suggest and 
express. The criticism by which it is sought to evade the conclu- 
sion of a proper devil, is not the criticism which accepts the har- 
monious view presented by a large mass of passages relating to 
one subject, but the criticism which is too intent upon a certain 
point to refuse the aid of any suggestion which may serve the 
exigences of any passage. It savours not of the enlarged spirit of 
philosophical deduction, but the petty artitice of legal quibbling. 
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The doctrine of the personal existence of Satan will be received 
or rejected very much according to the views which are held 
respecting the inspiration of the Bible. They who reject it are in 
general believers in a very loose and meagre mode of inspiration. 
And, indeed, it seems more rational and honest to admit that 
Christ and his apostles believed and taught the doctrine, and to 
maintain that they were mistaken, than to assert that they neither 
believed nor taught it. It is, therefore, allowed by many that 
Christ imbibed the Jewish notion of demons, and acted upon it, 
and that in doing this he was in error. Any other supposition 
than that which the concession involves, is not so fitly termed an 
explanation as a contradiction of the sacred narratives. If such 
language as Christ is represented as having used to the demons is 
consistent with the opinion that he supposed all the cases brought 
before him of fancied possessions to be cases simply of bodily or 
mental disease, the whole question of revelation appears one of insu- 
perable difficulty, and we must despair of obtaining truth from the 
‘wisdom of God’ himself. The matter is not much mended by 
supposing him to have been mistaken in holding the prevailing 
views respecting evil spirits. His moral character is thus rendered 
safe from a serious accusation, but we are left in as great uncer- 
tainty as ever as to ‘what is truth.’ Nor is this the only illustra- 
tion of the connexion between the inspiration of the Scriptures and 
the doctrine of evil spirits. The Old Testament supplies ont as 
well as the New. 

It is customary to ascribe Jewish notions respecting Satan to 
the influence of their intercourse with Gentile nations, to say 
that ‘the Hebrew conceptions on this subject underwent a regular 
development in the course of their history, no part of them having 
any origin in supernatural revelation, but the whole being either 
the result of natural speculation or a gift from foreign tribes.’ 
Part of this is doubtless truth, and important truth. That God 
has observed a principle of ‘regular development’ in the com- 
munication of truth is evident from the Scriptures themselves. 
There is no way of understanding them without admitting it. 
All the great ideas of the good and the evil were thus expanded 
and matured. The conception of a spiritual being, filled with 
wickedness and malignity, acting as the tempter of the human 
race, was not so full, by any means, in the early stages of revela- 
tion as it became when the Divine testimony was finally closed. 
This was only the incidental result of a general plan, which 
operated in precisely the same way in revelation to the conception 
of the true and living God. But an important difference of 
opinion exists as to the mode in which the development of religious 
ideas took place, some affirming that it was purely a natural affair, 
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regulated by natural principles alone, and therefore liable to mis- 
takes and errors, while others believe that it was superintended 
and cherished by the direct and immediate agency of God. The 
fact is admitted by all, but widely dissimilar are the interpret- 
ations of it that are given. Was the Jewish mind, was the mind 
of Jewish prophets and penmen, left to the accidental influences 
with which it came in contact, or was it guided to the rejection of 
the erroneous, and the reception of the true? This is the only 
question, and the answers to it will depend upon whether the 
doctrine of inspiration is received or denied. Those who deny it 
will regard the accumulation of Jewish ideas as, for the most part, 
a gradual combination of errors; while those who receive it will 
regard it as the natural maturity of truth. The first will reject it 
as a uscless collection of human follies, the last will accept it as 
the perfect gift of Divine wisdom. But, nevertheless, the last are 
not obliged to deny the circumstances respecting the derivation 
and progress of particular ideas which are so strongly insisted on 
by the first as evidences of the accuracy of their views. For our 
own part, with notions of inspiration of the strictest kind, we should 
not care to deny that certain biblical sentiments may be traced up 
to a human parentage other than the Jewish mind. We do not 
now admit it, but our creed requires not that we should deny it. 
If Babylon or Alexandria contributed towards the Jewish faith, 
God works by means; he has all minds at his disposal. Is he 
the God of the Jews only, is he not also of Egyptians and 
Chaldeans? It is to take a narrow and unworthy view of the 
providence of God to suppose that the discovery of the human 
origin of a sentiment is sufficient disproof of a Divine one. We 
take the ground that, whatever religious ideas are found in the 
Bible, they are the ideas God meant to be there; they are true 
ideas, however they may have been originated and matured, 
Whatever means of supernatural suggestion, speculation, social 
intercourse, natural influences, were employed to secure a full 
manifestation of the truth, leave the question as to whether if is 
‘from heaven or of men’ unanswered. We regard the progress 
of Jewish faith as a Divine formation, the gradual and beautiful 
expansion of a heavenly germ ; and to prove that it was helped by 
natural speculation or foreign suggestions, by the workings of 
Hebrew minds, and intercourse with Gentile ones, is only to evince 
and illustrate the wisdom and variety of His ways who ‘ worketh 
all in all Were we, therefore, to admit that the notion of 
Satan, as held by the Jews, was a heathen, importation, and that it 
took place at a late period in their history,—which we most 
assuredly do not admit,—our faith in its truth would be undisturbed. 
Its adoption into the Scriptures is one ground for receiving it, 
30 
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come whence it may, and by whatever mode. It is easy to see, 
and this is our point in making these observations, that every 
thing depends upon the opinions received respecting the inspira- 
tion of the Bible.* — 

It is more than possible that the strong indisposition of some 
minds to receive the doctrine of Scripture respecting Satan has 
been originated or confirmed by the corruptions and abuses to 
which it has led. No doctrine is more capable of a ludicrous and 
immoral misrepresentation, and no doctrine has so frequent] 
suffered from it. If indignation or disgust at the mode in whieh 
a sentiment is expressed and applied ever has a tendency to bring 
the sentiment itself into disesteem, it is not wonderful that several 
classes of minds should be disposed to believe in ‘ neither angel 
nor spirit.’ Any one acquainted with ecclesiastical history or the 
lives of some good men must be able, to some extent, to 
sympathise with such a disposition. The doctrine in hand has 
been often treated in a manner of exquisite absurdity, but as often 
it has been so treated as virtually to violate the most sacred rights 
of both God and man, the integrity of Divine providence and of 
human responsibility being alike impeached. It is a task that 
requires more delicacy and skill than are possessed by all, so to 
teach and apply the solemn facts of Satanic existence and agency 
as that they shall harmonise, and not interfere, with the great and 
glorious truths of the Christian system. They possess scarcely a 
feature or bearing which may not be perverted, and the perversion 
of which will not lead to the prejudice of some minds against 
them, and the injury of other minds by them. Nothing is more 
common, for instance, than the objection that Satan is invested 
with attributes which can belong to God alone, and nothing more 
common, we fear, than some ground for the objection. We sus- 
pect that the prevailing conception respecting him in a large, 
though inferior, class would be found to entrench very much upon 
the prerogatives of God. He is regarded as well-mgh an omni- 
potent and omnipresent agent. It is of the greatest importance 
that every idea of this kind should be discountenanced, and the 
real creatureship of Satan be distinctly and fully understood. 
But careful discrimination is necessary to this. Certain it is that 
the Bible continually speaks of one and but one spiritual being as 


* ‘Let me not, however, be supposed to say, that no such beings as 
Satan, the fallen angels and demons, are named in Scripture. I do not 

retend to fritter all these away into personifications and figures of speech. 

have no doubt that some of the sacred authors believed in the real 
existence and agency of such beings; | have just as little doubt that 
others did not.'—Fev. J. Martineau. 
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engaged in tempting men. It is not ‘ Satans’ and ‘ devils,’ but 
always ‘Satan’ and ‘devil.’* The language of Scripture seems, 
therefore, to ascribe to him ubiquity, and it is only by supposing 
him described as doing personally what is done by his authority 
that the misconception we have adverted to can be avoided. We 
may give upon this subject a well-known passage from Robert Hall. 


‘It has been said, that to ascribe to Satan such an interference in the 
moral concerns of the world, as is implied in his incessantly tempting men 
to sin, is to suppose him omnipresent, a supposition repugnant to the 
nature of a finite being. [It must be confessed the Scriptures of the New 
Testament teach us to conceive of Satanic agency as occurring in almost 
every act of deliberate sin: he is said to have filled the heart of Ananias; 
to have entered into Judas, “after he had taken the sop.” To infer from 
thence, however, that any proper omnipresence is attributed to that 
apostate spirit, betrays inattention to the obvious meaning of the inspired 
writers. We are taught to conceive of Satan as the head of a spiritual 
empire, of great extent, and comprehending within itself innumerable 
subordinate agents. The term Satan, in application to this subject, is 
invariably found in the singular number, implying that there is one de- 
signated by that appellation. His associates in the principal rebellion 
are spoken of in the plural number, and are denominated his angels. Thus 
the punishment reserved for them, at the close of time, is said to be 
“prepared for the devil and his angels.” What their number may be, it 
is vain to conjecture; but when we reflect on the magnitude of the 
universe, and the extensive and complicated agency in which they are 
affirmed to be engaged, we shall probably be inclined to conjecture, that 
it far exceeds that of the human race. In describing the affairs of the 
empire, it is the uniform custom of the historian to ascribe its achieve- 
ments to one person, to the rwing mind under whose auspices they are 
performed, and by whose authority they are effected ; as it is the will of the 
chief which, in an absolute monarchy, gives unity to its operations and 
validity to its laws, and to whose glory or dishonour, its good or ill fortune 
redounds; as victories and defeats are ascribed to him who sustains the 
supreme power, without meaning, for a moment, to insinuate that they 
were the result of his individual agency. Thus, in relating the events of 
the last war, the ruler of France would be represented as conducting at 
once the most multifarious movements, in the most remote parts of Europe, 
where nothing more was intended than that they were executed, directly or 
indirectly, by his orders. He then becomes identified with his empire, and 
spoken of as though he pervaded all its parts. Thus the sovereign of 

reat Britain, by a fiction of speech, perfectly understood, is represented 
as the direct object of every offence, and as present in every court of law. 

‘ Conceiving Satan, agreeably to the intimations of the word of God, to 
be the chief or head of a spiritual dominion, we easily account for the 
extent of the agency he is affirmed to exert in tempting and seducing the 
human race; not by supposing him to be personally present whenever 
such an operation is carrying on, but by referring it to his auspices, and 


* It is much to be regretted that the translators of the Bible into English 
did not use the word ‘demons’ instead of ‘devils, as more just to the 
* original, and more favourable to truth. 
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considering it as belonging to the history of his empire. As innumerable 
angels of light fight under the banner of the Redeemer, so there is every 
reason to conclude, the devil also is assisted by an equally numerous host 
of his angels, composing those principalities and powers over which Jesus 
Christ triumphed in the making “a show of them openly.” On this prin- 
ciple the objection we are considering falls entirely to the ground; and no 
more ubiquity or omnipotence is attributed to Satan by owr system, than 
to Alexander, Cesar, or Tamerlane, whose power was felt, and their 
authority acknowledged, far beyond the limits of their personal presence.’ 


The most important and the most difficult part of the subject 
before us is the moral influence of Satan. It is this which 
occasions the zeal both of those who maintain, and of those who 
deny his personality. For his mere existence few would care to 
contend, and few would care to contend against it. Whether or 
not he is, is a question of immense inferiority to whether or not 
he acts upon humanity. And it is observable, that nearly all the 
information which is supplied by the Bible relates to this last 
question. It treats the matter ever practically, and says but little 
about anything but his influence. Indeed, this is the case with 
the teachings of the Bible upon all subjects. It never reveals 
things merely for the sake of furnishing ideas—not even things 
concerning God. What has no connexion with the character and 
happiness of men, it is silent about ; of that which has but little 
connexion, it says but little. There never was so thoroughly 
practical a book as the Bible. It would have been a blessed thing 
for men if its expounders had always marked and honoured this 
characteristic. Had the church been content with knowing only 
what is written, it would have attained to greater holiness, nor 
would it have been less wise. Of the personal history and for- 
tunes of the devil the scriptural intimations are few and faint, 
consisting of but two passages, one of which is taken from the 
other; while the fact of his seductive operations is presented in 
every form of statement, precept, caution, and counsel. It is not 
easy to exaggerate the importance of Satanic agency, in whatever 
light it is contemplated, in regard to its designs or its extent, the 
ends for which, or the scale on which, it is exerted. The object is 
always human perdition. ‘He was a manslayer from the be- 
ginning ;’ ‘He goeth about seeking whom he may devour :’ his very 
name proclaims him—‘ adversary.’ There was an affecting illus- 
tration of the pure malignity by which he is actuated in the results 
of possession by ‘evil spirits.’ To torment and to destroy were 
its only objects. And while mischief and misery are the invariable 
ends of Satanic influence, it is distinctly represented as universal 
in its extent. Error and sin are described without restriction as 
its natural and familiar fruits. Besides the ascription to it of the 
acts or the character of particular individuals, as Cain and David, 
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Peter and Judas, Ananias and Elymas, there are many declarations 
of its connexion with human wickedness in general. ‘To the 
authorship of Satan are unreservedly assigned evil principles and 
evil practices as cherished and pursued by men. His ‘children’ 
are those who ‘commit sin.’ Of the ‘spirit that worketh in the 
disobedient’? he is the ‘ prince. To destroy his ‘ works’ was the 
end of Christ’s ‘ manifestation. The ‘recovery of those who 
are led captive at his will’ is the design of the ministry. To 
‘resist’ him is the common duty of the saints. To ‘ overcome the 
wicked one’ is their victory. That ‘God will bruise Satan 
under their feet’ is their hope. When men are ungodly they 
‘lie in the wicked one ;’ when they cease to be so they are ‘ turned 
from his power.’ Unbelief comes from his ‘blinding the mind :’ 
the word is forgotten because he ‘takes it out of the heart.’ To 
maintain the faith is to ‘withstand his wiles,’ to depart from the 
faith is to ‘turn aside after Satan.’ But while the fact of Satanic 
influence is stated in such expressive and comprehensive terms, of 
its precise mode no information is given. One thing is clear, 
however, that, act upon us as it may, it is in such a manner as 
leaves unaffected the voluntariness, and, consequently, the respon- 
sibility of our deeds. It is never intimated that we do not sin in 
ielding to its suggestions, or that our guilt is less than it would 

ave been had the same things been done without those sug- 
gestions. The opposite is always intimated. We shall search 
the representations of Scripture in vain for the conception of an 
overwhelming force as possessed by Satan. He does not oblige 
us to commit iniquity—he only solicits us to do it. Whatever he 
does, we are perfectly competent to prevent his success. His 
operations are temptations, and nothing more. The clear and 
rational doctrine of the Bible is, that men can be made guilty by 
themselves alone. One man may persuade others to do iniquity ; 
every man may persuade others to do iniquity. Influence for good 
is influence also for evil. The blessed power of promoting the 
holiness of men is the dreadful power of promoting their sinful- 
ness. But if men tempt us to sin, and we yield, we are not in- 
nocent, because we can resist. If sinners ‘ entice,’ we need not 
‘consent; and, therefore, consent is guilt. The fact of solicitation 
in no way impeaches responsibility. The proposer of the tempta- 
tion bears the guilt of proposing it ; the accepter of the temptation 
bears the guilt of accepting it. ‘The Lord plagued the people 
because they made the calf which Aaron made.’ And thus it is 
with regard to Satan. The case of angelic temptation does not 
differ, in this respect, from that of human temptation. The Bible 
employs expressions respecting the influence of Satan which are 
altogether applicable to the influence of man. We are not aware of 
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any representation of the first which involves more than the last 
on an enlarged scale. Indeed, we say perpetually about the evil 
agency of men precisely the same things as those said in the Bible 
about the evil agency of the devil. ‘The very strongest declara- 
tions of his influence are such as we familiarly make to represent 
the influence of some men over others. To be under the ‘ power’ 
of another, to be the ‘slave’ of another, to be ‘filled’ with evil by 
another, to be ‘led at the will’ of another, are descriptions we do 
not hesitate to apply without any suspicion of extravagance, to the 
hold and dominion which one bad man may get over another man. 
Nothing stronger than these occur in relation to the devil. It is 
evident that the temptations of sinners in the persons of men, 
and of sinners in the persons of angels, belong to the same 
eategory. Neither of them interferes with the freedom of volition 
or prevents the contraction of guilt. Peter, in seeking to withhold 
Christ from his work, acted as a ‘Satan’ as much as the great 
spirit of wickedness himself in testing his allegiance in the desert. 
It was matter of expostulation that Ananias allowed Satan to ‘ fill 
his heart to lie to the Holy Ghost.’ The apostle assures us that 
‘resistance’ to the devil will be followed by his ‘ flight.” How 
opposed these views are to much that has been said and written 
upon the subject, our readers need not be told. The tendency is 
natural and powerful to endeavour to get rid of our own faults by 
imputing them to others. Ever since Adam pleaded the tempta- 
tion of ‘the woman,’ and the woman the temptation of ‘the 
serpent,’ it has been common for men to take refuge from the 
consciousness of personal guilt in the implication of foreign 
agency. Hence multitudes are laying ‘the flattering unction to 
their souls,’ that their transgressions may be justified or excused by 
the fact that they are the working of Satan. But he only tempts 
them, he does not force them, to sin; and what they do is ever 
what they like todo. This truth demands faithful and frequent 
enforcement. ‘The father of lies’ cannot suggest a notion more 
favourable to his purposes than that he alone bears the guilt of all 
the sms committed at his instigation. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE l0tH VERSE OF CHAP. XI. 
AND OF THE 15tx AND 16TH VERSES OF CHAP. XII. OF ST. 
PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By Prorgssor 
Dounsar. 


[We copy the following article from the last number of the 
Classical Museum; and in so doing we cheerfully embrace the 
opportunity of recommending that admirable journal to the atten- 
tion and support of those of our readers who value classical learn- 
ing and desire to keep pace with its advancement. ] 

Tue explanation given by commentators of the above verses have 
always appeared to me unsatisfactory. The words in xi. 10 are, 
dua Todro delrer 7) yuriy exew ent THs Tods 
dyyéAovs. The common translation has the appearance of being 
literal; but, taken in connexion with the verses immediately pre- 
ceding, is utterly unintelligible. ‘ For this cause ought the woman 
to have power on her head because of the angels.’ Some of the 
commentator ssuppose that ¢fovclay signifies a veil; but the noun 
éfovoia, wherever it occurs in the classical authors, and also in any 
other place in the New Testament, has no such meaning; and its 
derivation from éfeivat, or the participle éfodca, gives no authority 
for such an assumption. Robinson, in his Lexicon of the New 
Testament, translates it thus :—‘ Prob. ‘‘ emblem of power,” i. e. a 
veil or covering, (comp. v. 13, 16,) as an emblem of subjection to 
the power of a husband,—a token of modest adherence to duties 
and usages established by law and custom.’ But the use of the 
veil by the Grecian women implied no such subjection. It was worn 
when they went abroad, to prevent their being gazed at by the licen- 
tious young men, and also to distinguish them from the courtesans. 
Besides, it may be supposed that wamarried women would also be 
present at these assemblies. I think, however, that the word 
really did signify a veil or covering for the head, but that it should 
be pronounced é£ovelay, and be derived from the future of the verb 
éxw, scil. €€w. This will appear not improbable, when we consider, 
that from the same tense of €xw we have the noun é£ts, a habit of 
body, &c.; and from the kindred Latin verb habeo, we have our 
English word Aadit, a particular kind of dress, as a riding habit, &e. 
According to this derivation, éfovo(a will signify a kind of head- 
dress, holding, wrapping, or covering the head and face, and worn 
by the Corinthian women when they went abroad. It is possible 
that it was a particular kind of head-dress, peculiar to the Corinth- 
ian ladies, as the word seems to be a Gma€ Acydpevor.* 


* What is the origin of our word hood? It is not from heave, but from 
the Anglo-Saxon haed, trom the verb to hold. 
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Various also have been the conjectures regarding the meaning of 
the words 81a rots dyyéAovs. Some suppose dyy<Aovs to mean 
spies sent by the heathen to watch and report any improprieties in 
the Christian assemblies. But the term dyyeAos in the classical 
authors, always signifies a messenger, one that carries a message or 
areport. It is not likely that the apostle would have used this 
term in such an unusual sense, instead of the common and appro- 
priate one xardoxomos. Besides, the use of the article would imply 
that they were well known; whereas we may reasonably suppose, 
that spies in the assemblies of the Christians would be unknown, as 
they would assume the external demeanour of devout worshippers. 
Others, again, are of opinion, that ayyéAovs means angels, i. e. hea- 
venly messengers ; and they translate 5.4 rods dyyédovs, ‘ through 
reverence of the angels.’ But why these ‘ministering spirits’ 
should feel peculiarly grieved at such violation of the customary 
forms of propriety and decorum, as women appearing unveiled in 
the assemblies of Christians, and not be regarded or mentioned 
as checks upon grosser violations of duty, cannot be easily explained, 
(see Dr. Bloomftield’s note on the passage.) I have little doubt 
that the dyyeAo. here mentioned, were messengers or delegates sent 
by the different churches to one another to report their state, and 
the progress of the Gospel among them ; and that, if they observed 
the Corinthian women violating the decorum of their sex, by 
appearing in the assemblies unveiled, they would give an unfavour- 
able report of their conduct to the churches by whom they were 
sent. Such appears to have been the practice of the apostles on 
different occasions, (see Acts xv. 25, 33.) The messengers whom 
John sent to interrogate our Saviour respecting his mission, are 
termed dyyeAou. Luke vii. 24. dyyédwv 
vov. In 2 Corinth. viii. 23, they are called adméoroAo, a term in 
this place synonymous with Eire inép Tirov, xowwvrds 
kal els ovvepyds: GdeAGol exxAnorov. 
They are called dmécrodo when sent, &yyedo. as messengers or 
reporters. 

The latter clause of the 15th and 16th verses of chap. xii. of the 
same epistle appears to me to be misunderstood by the commen- 
tators I have consulted on the passage. The words are, Edy ely 
6 “Ore ovx xelp, od elpl Tod od Tapa TodTo 
ov €otw éx Tod oc@paros ; our common translation of the latter 
clause is, ‘is it therefore not of the body? Dr. Bloomfield, in a 
note on the passage, translates, ‘it does not on this account form 
no part of the body ;’? and he adds, ‘ zapa here signifies propfer, 
as Thucydides, ii. (i.) 141. Such is the sense, according to the 
punctuation I have adopted, with several eminent editors and trans- 
lators, and as required by the proprietas lingue. Those who adopt 
the interrogation are obliged to sink the second od, by calling in 
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the rule that two negatives make an affirmative, which principle 
will not apply in a construction like the present.’ The late Dr. 
Arnold has remarked in a note on Thucyd. i. 141, 7apa rv éavrod 
duédevav. ‘ This is exactly expressed in vulgar English, “ all along 
of his own neglect,” é. e. owing to his own neglect. This sense of 
mapa is unusual.’ I suspect that xara would more nearly express 
‘all along’ than wapa; and the citations from Demosthenes, when 
mapa occurs, may be translated more in accordance with the com- 
mon meaning of that preposition. In the passage referred to, od 
Tapa TovTo ovK éotw Tod I apprehend that zapd does 
not signify either therefore or propter, but, contrary to, or, on the 
contrary, one of its most usual significations. According to the 
common translation, and also that of Dr. Bloomfield, the words 
lose all their point and force, particularly as given in the non-nega- 
tive form by the latter. It is not uncommon to find in the classie 
authors the negative repeated to make the expressions more 
emphatic. Thus Xenophon, Cyr. i., dappet, Epy, & Kipe, iv 
Tavowpar Oewpevos, od pi) KpaTnOG Gore Toveiy Te Ov ph 
xpi) soeiv. So I apprehend the sentence should be pointed and 
thus translated :—‘ Take courage, said he, Cyrus, no, even though 
I should never cease gazing upon her, no, I cannot be so far over- 
come,’ &c. In all sentences where od pi) occurs, od ought to be 
considered as the repetition of the preceding negative, introduced 
again to make the negative emphatic. Various other passages, of 
a similar construction, might be produced from Demosthenes. 
The construction in the clause, vy. 15th, is precisely similar. To 
give force to the interrogation, the negative is repeated; but it is 
repeated, as in the passage quoted from Xenophon, upon account 
of the intervening and adversative expression, tapa todro. I would 
therefore point and translate the passage thus rotro— 
Tod céparos ; Is it not, contrary to this assertion, or, on 
the contrary, is it not a part of the body? This mode of pointing 
and translating the passage, adds greatly to the force and beauty of 
the apostle’s expression. 


Grorce DuNBAR, 


College of Edinburgh, 
January, 1846, 
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VIII. 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


1. Stare or REticion 1n AmErica.—By our latest intelligence from the 
United States we learn that extensive revivals of religion are taking place 
in several parts of New England. One of the most interesting of these is 
in progress at Northampton, where, a century ago, President Edwards 
laboured with so much success as a minister of the Gospel. The church 
of the Puritans, which promises to be a large and very influential com- 
munity, has been organised on Congregational principles in New York. 
The installation of the Rev. Dr. Cheever as the pastor of this church took 
place on Friday the 15th of May. Various bodies of Christians in America 
are taking measures to be represented fully in the proposed meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance, to be held in our metropolis in August next. We 
are gratified to find that the Rev. Albert Barnes, the well-known com- 
mentator, has been chosen as one of the delegates from the Congregational 
churches to that convention. 


2. ScorrisH ConcreGationaL Union.—The annual meetings of this 
valuable society and its affiliated institutions were held in Edinburgh, in 
the third week of April, and were distinguished by a great amount of 
Christian love and holy zeal. The committee of the fund for widows care- 
fully examined its affairs and found them to be in a satisfactory state. The 
business of the Theological Academy was transacted with much unanimity, 
and the appointment of a resident tutor, who shall give his undivided 
services to the institution, was resolved on. The Right !ionourable the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh presided at the public meeting of the Union. 
From the treasurer’s report it appeared that the expenditure of the year 
amounted to £1825. 16s. 6d. The extracts from the letters and journals of 
the ministers employed by the Union were of a most interesting character, 
and from the whole proceedings it would appear that our churches in Scot- 
land are not less united and vigorous, notwithstanding recent unfavourable 
circumstances, than they formerly were. The Rev. Dr. Vaughan attended 
the meetings as a deputation from the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and was warmly received by the assemblies. 


8. CoNGREGATIONAL Union oF ENGLAND AND WatEs.—The pastors and 
delegates of churches to the Union assembled this year in larger numbers 
than on any previous occasion. The first meeting was opened by prayer 
and by the reading of the Scriptures, by the chairman, the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, who afterwards delivered a most beautiful and comprehensive 
address illustrative of the principles and history of the Union. A valuable 
report of the past year’s proceedings was read by the Rev. A. Wells, the 
Secretary ; and at the subsequent meetings, a report of the Wycliffe Society 
was read by the Rev. R. Ashton, a pastoral letter to the churches, by the 
Rev. F. Watts, of Spring Hill College, and a report of the Educational 
Board, by the Rev. R. Ainslie. Free and full discussions ensued on several 
important subjects which claimed the attention of the brethren, which 
ended in a happy degree of unity upon all the questions considered. A a 
interesting paper was read by the Rev. John Ely, on the means of ad- 
vancing our denominational interests, and one by the Rev. J. Sherman, 
on the subject of mutual assurance societies for the poorer members of our 
congregations. The full consideration of many questions was reserved to 
the autumnal meeting of the Union, and it was agreed to defer taking 
action on some others till the next annual meeting. 
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4, Tue May Mertines.—The return of these spiritual festivals was wel- 
comed by joyous multitudes who took an interest in their proceedings, such 
as we can imagine the ancient Israelites to have felt in their feast of 
tabernacles, when the tribes from various parts of the land went up to 
worship. At most of the meetings the attendance was fully equal to that 
of former years, and, in some cases, considerably larger. The reports and 
speeches were usually of such an order as to commend themselves to the 
judgment of intelligent Christians. Most of the societies were able to 
furnish evidence of growing success in their several departments of 
Christian enterprise. If we mistake not, a great amount of the Divine 
blessing rested on the meetings, and we hope that Christians returning to 
their homes would feel encouraged to renewed exertions for the advance- 
ment of the Saviour’s glory, and for the conversion of mankind to the faith 
of the Gospel. We observed with pleasure that the income of some of 
these institutions, during the past year, was considerably in advance of 
that of the former year; and, on the whole, we think that, while these 
anniversaries have perhaps been less exciting than were some in our recol- 
lection, none have been more devotional or attended with more of en- 
couragement to those who are labouring for the amelioration of society by 
the application of the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. We regret that 
we have not space to report the proceedings of the societies generally, or 
we should have much pleasure in adverting to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the Religious Tract Society, as institutions which are 
accomplishing a vast amount of good; and to the Missionary Societies of 
our Baptist, Episcopalian, and Wesleyan brethren, all of which have been 
much prospered, financially and spiritually, during the year. We have only 
room to allude, and that briefly, to the proceedings of those societies more 
closely connected with the Congregational body. 

5. Lonpon Misstonary Society.—The fifty-first annual meeting of this 
institution was held in Exeter Hall, on Thursday, May 14. Sir C. E. 
Smith, the treasurer, filled the chair. The report was one of unusual 
interest, and detailed at much length the difficulties and encouragements, 
the trials and successes of the Society in different parts of the world. By 
retrenchment and economy the directors were enabled to effect a very 
satisfactory adjustment between the income and expenditure. They 
recently invited a number of lay gentlemen from the country to meet in 
London for a full investigation of the affairs of the Society, embracing its 
home management and foreign operations. A report brought up by that 
committee evidently afforded the highest satisfaction to the meeting, and its 
publication will, we are sure, be the means of invigorating public con- 
fidence in the management of the institution, and enabling its directors to 
embrace some of the inviting fields of missionary toil in China and India, 
within the compass of its benevolent activity. 

6. British Mtsstons—The anniversaries of these societies were 
numerously attended, and from all of them the reports of usefulness and 
success were highly gratifying. The Irish Evangelical Society had received 
increasing support during the year, and was out of debt. The Colonial 
Missionary Society had increased its income, diminished its debt, and 
actively pursued its work of planting churches in our colonies. The Home 
Missionary Society had been greatly prospered during the year in most 
of its stations, while the chief, if not only, matter of regret was to be found 
in the fact that the income had considerably diminished. Measures were 
taken at the meeting to recover the finances, and we doubt not but the 
liberality of our churches will promptly supply the deficiency. The report 
contained » touching and eloquent allusion to Dr. Matheson, the late 
Secretary of the society. 
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7. CuaritaBLe Trusts Brtt.—We congratulate our readers on the rejec- 
tion of this unfair and most objectionable measure. It was thrown out in 
the House of Lords, on the motion for its second reading, by a majority of one. 

8. Muniricent Liperarity.—'The late John Scott, Esq., of Broad-street, 
is reported to have given, by his will, the sum of £27,000 to each of three 
Societies—the Church Missionary Society, the Church Pastoral-Aid Society, 
and the Bible Society; and £9000 each to the City Mission, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Clerical Education-Aid Fund. But only about 
one-third of these sums are immediately payable, the large portion being 
left in reversion. 


LISTS OF NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Animals, their Food and Instincts. Ward and Co. 

Bonar, A. A.: Commentary on Leviticus. Nisbet and Co. 

Charnock, 8.: Christ Crucified; and Weak Grace Victorious. No. 3 of 
the ‘Doctrinal Puritans and Divines of the 17th century.’ Tract Society. 

Christmas, Miss: Glendearg Cottage. A Tale concerning Church Prin- 
ciples. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Clarkson, D.: Select Works. Wycliffe Society. 

Davies, E.: Memoir of Rev. 8. Dyer. J. Snow. 

Dick, Dr.: The Christian Philosopher. 9th edition. W. Collins. 

Dobney, H. H.: The Scripture Doctrine of Future Punishment. 
Ward and Co. 

Hardy, J. S.: The Palace of Fantasy and other Poems Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Hengstenberg: Commentary on the Psalms. Vol. II. No. 2 of Clark’s 
Foreign Theological Library. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

Jay, W.: Family Prayers. New Edition. C. Bartlett. 

Moffat, R.: Missionary Scenes and Labours in Southern Africa. 10th 
Thousand. J. Snow. 

Smith, J.: The Irish Harp on the Willows. J. Snow. 

The Solar System. Tract Society's Monthly Volume. 

Vinet, A.: Vital Christianity. By Turnbull. T. and J. Clark. 

Vinet, A.: Christian Philosophy. Tract Society. 

White, E.: Life in Christ. Jackson and Walford. 

Williams, Sir J. B.: Letters on Puritanism and Nonconformity. 2nd 
Series. Jackson and Walford. 

Woodward, B. B.: Two Sermons on Churches and Church-Membership. 
James Dinnis. 

RECENT CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Dietlein, O.: Das Reich Gottes. Eine biblisch. theolog. Erérterung, 
ait Beziehung muf die Kirchenfrage. (The Kingdom of God. A biblico- 
theological discussion, with reference to the question of the Church.) 

Kirchner, E.: Geschichte d. Offenbarung Gottes im neuen Testament. 
(The History of Divine Revelation in the New Testament.) 

Lisco, G.: Vollenden wir das Werk Luthers! Ein Wort an Evangel. 
Christen. (Let us complete the Work of Luther! A Word to Evangelical 
Christians.) 

Neander, A.: Die Bedeutung des Thomas Arnold, far d. Standpunlrt 
der Kirchlichen Gegenwart. (The Importance of Thomas Arnold, with 
reference to the present position of the Church.) 

IN THE PRESS. 


Harris, Dr.: The Pre-Adamite Earth. Contributions to Theological 
Science. 
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AGEncy, Satanic, 457. 
Alliance, Evangelical, 300. 
American Poets and Poetry, 317. 
Annals of the English Bible, 425. 
Apocalypse, Date of the, 169. 
Poetry of the, 413. 
Arnold, Dr. Thos., Miscellaneous Works of, 235. 


Beard’s Voices of the Church, 54. 

Bible, Koran, and Talmud, 309. 
Annals of the English, 425. 

Biblical Literature, Cyclopedia of, 355. 

Criticisms, 467. 

Bohemian Reformation, 123. 

Botta’s Discoveries at Nineveh, 13. 

Bourdaloue, The Sermons of, 450. 


Bunsen’s Correspondence with the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 61. 


Church, The, Defined by the Churches, 204. 
Clinton’s Fasti Romani, 71. 
Congregational Union, History and Prospects of, 333. 
Corn seen in the Dream of Pharaoh, 133. 
Creation, A Criticism on Gen. i. 1, 2, 89. 
Creative Principle of the Reformation, 277. 
Critica Noticks— 
Alleine’s Heart Work, 404. 
Apocalypse, Thoughts on the, 81. 
Principles of Interpretation of, 81. 
Barton’s Household Verses, 87. 
Biblical Repository, 328. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 828. 
Birk’s Sin of England, 411. 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, 161. 
Ball's Origin of Evil, 246. 
Bunyan’s Greatness of the Soul, 329. 
Bushe’s Evidences of Christianity, 163. 
Chants, Standard, 410. 
Cheever’s Life and Times of Bunyan, 165. 
China, The Star of, 164. 
Clarke's Foreign Theological Library, 328. 
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Criticat Noticrs (Continued )— 


Cobbin’s Child’s Commentator, 83. 
Continental Translation Society, 402. 
Corbin’s Sick Visitor’s Companion, 407. 
Dale’s Talents, 405. 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, 83, 331. 
Davies’s China, 164. 
East's Western Africa, 86. 
Eckett’s Letter to the Rev. W. M. Bunting, 167. 
Edmeston’s Closet Hymns, 409. 
Ellis’s, (Mrs.), Island Queen, 167. 
Temper and Temperament, 407. 
Women of England, 407. 
Evangelical Synopsis, 247. 
Female’s Friend, 411. 
Fisher’s Gallery of Scripture Engravings, 329. 
Hall's, (Rev. Robt.), Miscellaneous Works, 331. 
Hebrew Psalter, Metrical Version of the, 80. 
Reading Lessons, 83. 
Herrick’s Salvation certain and complete, 330. 
Horne’s Critical Introduction, 401. 
Howell’s Terms of Communion, 162. 
Jews, Appeal of British, 246. 
Jewish Herald, 247. 
Julius Cesar, Life of, 86. 
Juvenile Missionary Keepsake, 165. 
Kelly’s Characters, 404. 
Kingdoms, The Three, 330. 
Knight's Essay on Fasting, 411. 
Knowledge, Book of Entertaining, 411. 
Last Day, The, 164. 
Leask’s Poems and Tracts, 87. 
Leifchild’s Sabbath-Day Book, 86. 
Lundie’s Missionary Life in Samoa, 406. 
Mannering’s Christian Consolation, 86. 
Mantell’s Thoughts on a Pebble, 331. 
Memoirs of— 
Campbell, Rev. Alex., 166. 
Cartwright, Thos., 165. 
Mackenzie, Rev. J. M., 84. 
Watson, Rev. J., 84. 
Muscutt’s Ecclesiastical Courts, 411. 
Nonconformist Sonnets, 330. 
Patterson's Commentary on 1 Thessalonians, 401. 
Payne’s Elements of Language, 407. 
Philip's Attributes of Jehovah, 405. 
Pilgrim’s Progress Versified, 165. 
Publications, Lists of New, 87, 168, 248, 332, 412. 
Pyer’s, (Miss), Wild Flowers, 409. 
Revived Ministry, 246. 
Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels in Greek, 79. 
Roscoe’s Leo X., 330. 
Salvation, Philosophy of the Plan of, 246. 
SERMoNsS— 
Ball's Tekel, 411. 
Bell’s Funeral for J. Holland, Esq., 411. 
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Craig’s Funeral for Rev. W. Ward, 411. 
Drew’s at Pancras, 163. 
Hall’s on True Happiness, 405. 
Presence of the Spirit, 411. 
Hamilton’s Second Series, 86. 
Lane’s at Barnwell, 163. 
Legge’s Principles of Nonconformity, 410. 
Martin’s to Youth, 164. 
Skeletons of One Hundred, 406. 
Verschoyle’s on the Lord’s Prayer, 405. 
Smith’s Christians and Catholics of Germany, 161. 
Spring's Attraction of the Cross, 404. 
Stratten’s Apostolical Succession, 162. 
Stuart's Old Testament Canon, 399. 
Sydow’s Scottish Church Question, 83. 
Thorne’s Exhibition of Man’s Enmity to God, 402. 
Timpson’s British Female Biography, 166. 
Tischendorf's Novum Testamentum Greeé, 79. 
Codex Ephremi Syri Rescriptus, 79. 
Fragmenta Veteris Testamenti, 79. 
Waddington’s Emmaus, 329. 
Wardlaw’s Life of Joseph, 86. 
Wertheim’s Book for the Young, 411. 
Whimper’s Youth’s Bible Cyclopedia, 83. 
Zion, Songs of, 409. 
Criticisms, Biblical, 367. 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, Part I., 38. 
Part II., 139. 
Cure Romane, 382. 
Cureton’s Ancient Syrian Version of Ignatius, 98. 
Vindicie Ignatian, 443. 


Darius the Median. Who was he? 25. 
Devotional Meditation, 50. 
AIKAIOQ, Different meanings of the Verb, 267. 
Divine Plan, The, 5. 
Hints on the Study of, 214. 
Dobbin’s Tentamen Anti-Straussianum, 54. 
Doctrinal Development, Theory of, 182. 
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Ecclesiastes, Philosophy of, 433. 

Edwards, Rev. President, Original Letter of, 223. 
Egyptian Words in the Hebrew, 389. 

Eloquence of the Pulpit, 229. 

Emerson's Essays, 148. 

Epistles of Ignatius, 15, 98. 

Evangelical Alliance, 300. 

Ewald on Job xix. 25—27, 23. 

Exegetical Remarks on Luke xvii. 20, 21, 202. 


Fasti Romani, 71. 


Gladstone’s Correspondence with the Chevalier Bunsen, 61. 
Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of America, 317. 
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Henderson’s Minor Prophets, 239. 
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Ignatius, History of his Epistles, 15, 98, 443. 


Jesus, Strauss’ Life of, 54. 
Jerusalem, Paul at, 192. 

Note on, 324. 
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Minister, The Watching, 364. 

Minor Prophets, Henderson’s Translation of the, 249. 
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Nazarite’s Vow, The, 192. 
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